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Editor's  notebook 


Around 
the  Province 


The  Green 
Revolution 


Can  we  change  our  society  fast 
enough  to  save  the  earth? 
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Green  Business 
Opportunities 


There's  a  dollar  to  be  made  out  of  all 
this  environmental  awareness. 


Couer  photo:  Cornelius  Guenther  of  the 
Edmonton  Recycling  Society.  Photo  by  Rick 
MacWilliam.  The  Edmonton  Journal. 
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Despite  many  economic  barriers, 
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In  The 
Marketplace 


Learning  how  to  tell  which  products 
are  really  environment  friendly. 
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Trend  and 
Countertrend 


Why  can't  we  do  what  needs  to  be 
done  right  now? 
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Oft  Eco  -(tape,  and  tl&  (frm  Dotftfa?' 


Earth  Day  has  just 
passed  and  Mother 
Earth's  image  is  every- 
where you  look. 
Looking  her  best  at  a  bit  of  a 
distance  -  and  who  among  us 
does  not?  -  she  smiles  at  us 
from  magazine  covers,  post- 
ers, T-shirts  and  ads  for 
natural  fabrics,  recycled  paper 
products,  and  pesticides. 
Whoa,  pesticide  ads?  Uh.  huh. 
Last  week's  garden  supple- 
ment carried  an  ad  for  a  firm 
that  claimed  to  be  an  environ- 
mentally friendly  choice  in 
lawn  care.  I  called,  to  see  if 
they  were  distributing  lady- 
bugs  and  praying  mantises  for 
natural  pest  control,  or 
perhaps  spraying  with  soap- 
suds or  other  nontoxics. 
According  to  their  reception- 
ist, the  company  in  question 
w  as  spraying  with  the  same 
old  toxic  stuff,  but  because 
they  are  knowledgable  about 
timing  and  amounts  to  spray, 
they  are  less  wasteful  and  less 
likely  to  miss  their  target. 
Ergo,  environmentally 
friendly.  Well,  maybe. 

But  what  about  the  maga- 
zine ad  of  a  national  lobby 
group  for  pulp  and  paper 
producers  featuring  a  photo  of 
Gro  Harlem  Brundtland, 


chairman  of  the  World  Com- 
mission on  Environment  and 
Development?  The  double- 
page  ad  did  extol  the  pro-envi- 
ronment qualities  of  the  pulp 
and  paper  industry,  but  isn't 
there  something  a  little 
ethically  questionable  about 
implying  an  endorsement 
from  this  internationally  re- 
spected advocate? 

I'm  predicting  the  enviro- 
hype  is  going  to  get  a  lot  more 
prevalent  as  smart  business 
people  see  there  is  a  dollar  to 
be  made  by  going  green. 
Nothing  wrong  with  most  of 
it,  of  course.  It  is  great  to  be 
able  to  find  recycled  toilet 
paper  and  phosphate-free 
detergent.  And  if  companies 
who  are  making  genuine 
efforts  to  clean  up  their  opera- 
tions want  to  get  some  public 
relations  advantage  from 
telling  us  about  it.  that's  fine. 

There  was  a  big  conference 
of  pollsters,  advertising 
agencies  and  business  execu- 


tives in  Toronto  in  May  to 
help  business  most  profitably 
attract  the  new  "green  con- 
sumer." 

The  delegates  seemed  to 
agree  that  the  issue  is  more 
than  a  fad.  Green  consumers 
are  mostly  Baby  Boomers, 
mostly  well  educated  and 
determined  to  take  some  ac- 
tion about  an  environmental 
crisis  that  they  now  see  as  a 
threat  to  their  personal  health. 
Making  major  lifestyle 
changes  will  take  longer, 
perhaps,  but  they  are  already 
willing  to  pay  more  and  give 
up  some  degree  of  conven- 
ience for  the  sake  of  making 
the  environment  safer,  if  not 
for  birds  and  animals,  at  least 
for  themselves  and  their  chil- 
dren. 

Not  surprisingly,  the 
message  from  the  advertising/ 
communications  types  was 
that  businesses  must  present  a 
green  image,  and  (this  is  good 
news)  their  advice  was  that 


"the  only  way  to  look  green  is 
to  be  green."  In  other  words,  it 
will  take  genuine  commitment 
to  win  over  the  newly  envi- 
ronmentally conscious 
consumer.  Dubious  claims  can 
be  expected  to  backfire, 
business  was  warned. 

Theories  aside,  the  confer- 
ence was  presented  with 
several  examples  of  overpack- 
aged  products  that  are  losing 
market  share  rapidly,  and  of 
environmentally  friendly 
products  that  are  doing  much 
better  than  projected. 

One  commentator,  in 
discussing  the  recent  confer- 
ence, felt  that  what  was  being 
discussed  was  a  radical 
change  in  the  business 
climate.  "At  its  deepest,  green 
threatens  the  whole  idea  of 
consumerism,  when  consum- 
ing is  identified  as  the  prob- 
lem." 

I  hope  you  find  in  this  issue 
of  Environment  Views  a 
thoughtful  Alberta  perspective 
on  these  issues.  If  you  have 
comments  and  ideas,  please 
write  to  us  at  the  address  on 
the  inside  cover. 

The  editor  of  Environment  Views, 
Maryhelen  Vicars  is  a 
freelance  writer  and  editor 
based  in  Edmonton. 
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AROUND  THE  PROVINCE  by  Cathie  Bartlett 


The  Alberta  Bird  Atlas  is 
nearing  completion, 
thanks  to  many  hundreds  of 
hours  of  volunteer  work  by 
bird  lovers  throughout  the 
province. 

The  Federation  of  Alberta 
Naturalists,  the  Canadian 
Wildlife  Service,  Alberta  Fish 
and  Wildlife  and  the  Provin- 
cial Museum  undertook  the 
province-wide  project  to 
determine  nesting  sites, 
breeding  distribution  and 
significant  areas  of  concentra- 
tion. The  atlas  will  also  be 
used  to  determine  which 
species  are  scarce  and  the 
limits  of  their  habitat. 

Dr.  Geoffrey  Holroyd  says 
this  information  is  especially 
valuable  in  light  of  the  fact 
that  half  the  endangered  and 
threatened  birds  and  animals 
in  Canada  occur  on  the 
prairies. 

The  information  can  be 
used  to  help  protect  such 
species,  for  environmental 
assessments,  for  tourism,  and 
for  more  general  wildlife 
management,  he  says.  (Most 
policies  in  the  wildlife 
management  area  now  focus 
on  the  game  species.)  Books 
currently  available  contain 
limited  information  on  bird 
range  maps,  he  says. 

Bird-loving  "atlassers" 
around  the  province  are 
collecting  information  for  the 
atlas,  which  is  slated  for 
release  in  March  1993. 

"We  are  starting  year  four 
of  five  years  of  field  work," 
Dr.  Holroyd  says.  "The 
material  is  going  into  the 
Alberta  Fish  and  Wildlife 
computer,  and  in  the  next  few 
months,  we  hope  to  start 
compiling  the  first  few 
preliminary  maps." 

The  atlas  project  dates  back 


to  the  early  '80s,  when  the 
Federation  of  Alberta  Natural- 
ists had  a  pilot  project  to  start 
an  atlas.  The  federation  soon 
found  it  was  too  large  a 
project  to  be  run  on  a  volun- 
teer basis.  The  project  was 
revived  after  a  workshop  on 
endangered  species  in  January 
1986  looked  at  the  project;  the 
provincial  government  gave 
funds  and  ministerial  support. 

Some  2,000  volunteers  are 
expected  to  be  involved  in  the 
project.  Most  will  contribute 
by  being  atlassers,  observing 
and  recording  breeding 
evidence  in  one  or  more  of  the 
10  regions  in  the  project. 
Regional  co-ordinators  are 
submitting  the  data  to  Edmon- 
ton, where  it  is  periodically 
summarized  to  delineate  the 
geographical  distribution  of 
species,  and  prepared  for 
publication. 

The  project  gives  atlassers 
the  chance  to  meet  others 
interested  in  natural  history 
and  have  fun  bird  watching,  as 
well  as  contributing  to  a 
valuable  project. 


Endangered 
Spaces  Rally 


It's  a  sign  that  the  times  are 
I  changing.  A  few  years  ago, 
an  educational  evening  about 
the  environment  would  have 
attracted  a  few  dozen  enthusi- 
asts, but  this  spring  in  Edmon- 
ton a  rally  about  Canada's 
endangered  spaces  attracted 
about  1,500  people. 

The  crowd,  including 
Environment  Minister  Ralph 
Klein  and  opposition  environ- 
ment critics,  turned  out  to  hear 
several  noted  environmental- 
ists speak  at  the  March  28 
event  at  the  Jubilee  Audito- 
rium. 

George  Newton,  vice- 
chairman  of  the  Edmonton 
chapter  of  the  Canadian  Parks 
and  Wilderness  Society  which 


organized  the  event,  says  the 
rally  "came  out  in  the  black." 
raised  public  awareness  and 
got  a  lot  of  media  coverage. 

The  speakers,  including 
British  Columbia  environmen- 
talist Colleen  McCrory, 
chairman  of  the  Valhalla 
Wilderness  Society,  told  the 
rally  Albertans  have  a  respon- 
sibility to  set  aside  special 
parks  and  wilderness  areas  for 
future  generations,  and  must 
do  it  this  decade. 

Organizers  hope  those  who 
attended  the  rally,  and  other 
supporters,  will  pressure 
politicians  to  protect  endan- 
gered areas.  Newton  says 
legal  protection  is  the  aim,  not 
protection  left  at  ministerial 
direction. 

The  rally  follows  an  earlier, 
smaller  Endangered  Spaces 
event  when  noted  environ- 
mentalist Monte  Hummel 
visited  Edmonton  in  Septem- 
ber as  part  of  a  national  tour  to 
promote  the  message  behind  a 
book  of  essays  and  photo- 
graphs he  compiled  on 
Canada's  endangered  spaces. 

Newton  says  a  fall  rally  in 
Calgary  is  in  the  planning 
stages,  and  other  rallies  in 
smaller  centres  around  the 
province  are  being  considered. 


The  Trumpe 
of  the  Swa 


Magnificent  trumpeter 
swans  are  displaying  their 
spectacular  beauty  on  televi- 
sion these  days.  The  television 
commercials,  combined  with 
radio  spots  and  printed 
brochures,  are  part  of  a 
fundraising  project  to  help 
extend  the  rare  bird's  habitat. 

Creatures  of  habit,  the 
largest  breeding  flock  in 
Canada  summers  in  the 
Grande  Prairie  range  and 
winters  in  Idaho,  Wyoming 
and  Montana.  A  catastrophe 
on  either  range  could  wipe  out 


this  population. 

The  Friends  of  Elk  Island 
Society  wants  to  continue  the 
Trumpeter  Swan  Conservation 
Project,  which  transplants 
selected  birds  from  the  Grande 
Prairie  summer  range  to  Elk 
Island  National  Park. 

Ross  Chapman,  wildlife 
biologist  and  chief  park 
interpreter,  says  the  fundrais- 
ing campaign  is  "really 
moving  along  well,"  and  the 
group  hopes  to  meet  its 
objective. 

Total  annual  cost  of  the 
project  is  $25,000.  So  far  the 
group  has  raised  more  than 
$5,000,  mainly  from  a  direct 
mail  campaign.  Chapman 
says.  Some  24,000  pamphlets 
were  sent  to  every  home  in 
Fort  Saskatchewan  and 
Sherwood  Park  and  to  acre- 
ages along  the  park  bounda- 
ries, and  another  2,000  to 
conservation  groups  and 
interested  parties  throughout 
the  province. 

Newspaper  advertisements 
add  to  the  fundraising  pitch. 
Robert  Bateman  is  expected  to 
join  in  the  fundraising  effort. 
Society  member  John  Hill  of 
Edmonton  confirmed  he  is 
working  on  arrangements  for 
cash  donations  from  the  well- 
known  wildlife  artist's 
publishers.  Bateman  would 
paint  a  special  edition  of 
mylar  prints,  featuring 
trumpeter  swans.  "He 
(Bateman)  has  some  slides  of 
his  own,  and  I've  sent  him 
some  of  ours,"  Hill  says. 

This  potentially  high- 
profile  part  of  the  society's 
fundraising  efforts  evolved 
after  the  society  received  a 
letter  from  Bateman.  "encour- 
aging us  to  do  what  we're 
doing,"  Hill  says.  The  Trum- 
peter Swan  Conservation 
Project  began  in  1987,  when 
four  family  groups  of  Grande 
Prairie  swans  were  relocated 
to  Elk  Island  National  Park 
that  summer  and  each  summer 

continued  on  page  27 
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Eric  Bailey 

THE  GREEN  REVOLUTION 

Deep  Ecology  or 
Shopping  Opportunity? 


Changes  in  our  value  system  look  like  the  real  thing,  experts  say. 


The  lifestyles  program  at  Edmonton  s  Environmental  Resource  Centre  is  flooded 
with  requests  for  presentations  and  workshops  like  this  one  given  by  Jocelyn  Babcock. 


A lot  depends  on  the  baking  soda 
ladies.  They  and  a  thousand  other 
Albertans  work  at  the  grass  roots, 
nurturing  change  -  the  kinds  of 
change  we  will  have  to  make  if  we  are  to 
save  our  environment  from  irreversible  deg- 
radation. 

Interest  in  environmental  issues  is  high 
and  Albertans  have  never  been  more  eager 
to  take  personal  action  to  resolve  them. 


Recycling  programs  proliferate.  The  Globe 
and  Mail  reports  that  the  number  of  compa- 
nies using,  shipping  or  selling  recycled 
goods  in  western  Canada  has  doubled  over 
the  last  25  years.  The  number  of  so-called 
green  or  environmentally  friendly  products 
mushrooms  on  supermarket  shelves.  Par- 
ticipation in  community  toxics  roundups 
continues  to  grow. 
The  public  has  swamped  the  Environ- 


ment Council  of  Alberta  (ECA)  with  re- 
quests for  information  on  individual  ac- 
tions that  can  be  taken  to  save  the  environ- 
ment. The  ECA  estimates  the  volume  of 
press  coverage  of  environmental  issues  in 
the  province  is  two  to  four  times  what  it  was 
a  year  ago  and  10  times  that  of  10  years  ago. 

Our  society  clearly  shows  the  signs  of 
change.  But  is  it  just  another  fad?  Can  it  be 
turned  into  the  kind  of  action  needed  to 
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reverse  the  degradation  of  our  environ- 
ment? Who  will  be  the  engines  of  change  - 
the  public,  government  or  industry?  And 
just  who  are  the  baking  soda  ladies? 

Environmental  Faddism  Offensive 

Jocelyn  Babcock  has  been  a  baking  soda 
lady  for  a  year  now  -  an  information  officer 
for  the  environmental  lifestyles  program  at 
the  Environmental  Resource  Centre  in  Ed- 
monton. As  often  as  five  times  a  week,  she 
and  her  colleagues  sally  forth  to  gatherings 
of  30  to  40  people  to  give  presentations  on 
such  topics  as  how  to  reduce  waste,  how  to 
identify  hazardous  waste  and  dispose  of  it, 
what  alternatives  there  are  to  hazardous 
materials,  composting,  eliminating  dispos- 
able products,  saving  resources  and  energy, 
and  environmentally  friendly  products. 

Babcock  believes  she  can  make  a  differ- 
ence to  the  state  of  the  environment  on  a 
personal  level.  She  believes  she  can  help 
thousands  of  others  do  the  same,  and  she 
believes  the  environmental  concern  she  sees 
among  the  people  at  her  presentations  is  not 
a  fad. 

"Em  very  offended  by  the  idea  that  this  is 
very  trendy  or  fashionable.  The  people  we 
see  have  already  made  a  commitment,"  she 
says.  "We're  talking  about  a  new  world,  a 
new  way  of  living,  and  we  believe  it's  only 
going  to  change  if  we  will  it  to." 

A  Marketing-Friendly  Environment 

New  world  or  not,  the  inhabitants  will  still 
have  to  shop.  Therein  lies  a  marketing 
opportunity. 

"A  good  marketer  anticipates  a  wave 
building  and  gets  in  before  the  peak,"  says 
Wally  West,  chairman  of  the  advertising 
and  public  relations  department  at  Grant 
MacEwan  Community  College  in  Edmon- 


Wally  West 


ton.  He  says  the  environment  has  been  an 
issue  for  decades,  "it  used  to  be  called  con- 
servation," but  observant  marketing  pro- 
fessionals have  been  developing  programs 
and  products  to  match  the  current  wave  of 
concern  about  the  environment  for  the  last 
four  years. 

West  says  the  mass  media  were  slow  to 
realize  this  trend  was  building  and  are  "just 
waking  up  to  the  fact."  However,  he  feels 
the  awakening  has  been  sudden  and  the 
reaction  swift.  "Interest  in  the  environment 
is  now  being  driven  by  the  media.  As  more 
and  more  time  and  space  is  devoted  to  it, 
attitudes  begin  to  shift." 

He  believes  the  media  attention  has  helped 
marketers  tremendously.  "The  educated 
public  on  any  issue  is  only  1 5  percent  of  the 


population.  The  rest  feel  if  it's  green  or  has 
a  seal  of  approval,  they'll  buy  it  because 
they  place  their  trust  in  people  who  advise 
them,  especially  the  media." 

The  present  high  level  of  environmental 
concern  is  part  of  a  cycle,  according  to 
West.  "The  environment  as  an  issue  goes  in 
waves.  I  think  it  will  reach  a  certain  point 
and  then  the  public  will  start  switching  it  off 
-  and  the  marketers  will  be  there  to  catch  the 
next  wave." 

People  Change 

There's  more  to  changes  in  the  behavior  of 
groups  of  people  than  new  attitudes  and 
trends.  In  a  study  of  social  attitudes  to 
recycling  in  Alberta,  Brian  Free,  a  research 
officer  for  the  Environment  Council  of 
Alberta  observed  that  "a  favorable  attitude 
does  not  necessarily  translate  into  action." 

He  cited  studies  that  showed  other  factors 
can  be  extremely  important  in  moving 
people  to  action.  The  personal  factors  he 
listed  were  motivational  state,  intelligence, 
disposition  toward  other  aspects  of  a  situ- 
ation and  knowledge  of  appropriate  behav- 
ior. Situational  factors  he  listed  included 
expectations  of  others  present,  convenience, 
social  norms  regarding  appropriate  behav- 
ior and  the  probable  consequences  of  the 
action. 

Rick  Matishak,  a  human  resources  con- 
sultant who  specializes  in  the  field  of  per- 
sonal and  organizational  change  believes 
the  changes  he  sees  in  our  environmental 
value  system  are  deep  and  profound. 

Matishak  says  a  simplified  model  for  the 
process  of  behavioral  change  involves  a 
progression  from  awareness  to  acceptance 
to  assessment  and  action. 

"Any  change  that  occurs  within  a  person 


Recycling  and  reusing  are  not  new  ideas  for  Goodwill  Industries. 
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lias  to  begin  w  ith  an  awareness.  The  start  of 
it  can  be  a  trend,  the  media  communicates 
it.  But  awareness  in  itself  goes  nowhere.  I 
have  to  accept  what  I  have  become  aware  of 
in  order  to  go  on.'"  he  says. 

"From  acceptance  comes  assessment.  I 
look  at  the  way  things  are  and  the  way 
things  can  be.  I  begin  to  make  choices  about 
what  can  be  and  what  stake  I  have  in  the  way 
things  can  be  if  I  change.  Finally.  I  make  an 
action  statement.  I  say  what  1  will  do." 

Matishak  cites  the  Blue  Box  recycling 
program  as  a  really  effective  means  for 
people  to  make  a  fairly  simple  action  state- 
ment. It  follows  what  he  calls  "the  small 
step  approach"  in  which  people  can  make 
changes  that  are  small,  positive  and  reach- 
able. 

In  the  final  step  in  the  process  of  behavio- 
ral change,  successful  new  behaviors  be- 
come implanted  as  constant  natural  behav- 


The  Earth  Store  at  Edmonton's 
Environmental  Resource  Centre 
is  one  of  serueral  new  sources 
of  green  products  and  information. 

iors.  If  Edmonton's  blue  box  program  were 
to  be  curtailed  now.  many  people  would 
resist  that  change  because  they  have  made 
the  transfer  of  their  learned  behavior  to  a 
natural  behavior. 

"I  think  attitudes,  values  and  behaviors 
are  being  deeply  affected.  We  see  more  and 
more  people  becoming  active.  And  we  see 
more  people  linking  environmental  con- 
sciousness to  their  god  and  to  their  spiritu- 
ality." 

Societies  Change 

Morals,  ethics  and  spirituality  play  a 
strong  role  in  motivating  behavioral 
change.  The  idea  that  conservation  is  a 
moral  issue  and  that  protecting  the 
environment  is  something  that  is 
worthwhile  in  its  own  right 


repeatedly  in  surveys  of  public  opinion. 

Rene  Gadacz,  an  anthropologist  at  the 
University  of  Alberta,  flatly  asserts  that  our 
changing  attitudes  and  beha\  ior  tow  ard  the 
environment  are  "part  of  a  fundamental 
shift  in  values  that  will  set  the  pace  for  the 
next  century  and  perhaps  beyond." 

He  suggests  that  the  western  world  has 
followed  three  general  models  in  its  views 
of  human  relationships  with  the  environ- 
ment. In  the  first  model,  which  he  calls  the 
mechanical  model  and  which  was  typical  of 
the  1 2()()s  in  Europe,  man  sees  the  world  as 
an  unchanging  entity  in  w  hich  the  whole  is 
nothing  more  than  the  sum  of  its  p. iris 
There  is  no  room  for  change  and  grow  th,  no 
feedback  mechanisms  and  no  recognition 
of  man's  long-term  effect  on  nature. 

By  the  end  of  the  1 700s.  an  organic  model 
prevails.  Plants  and  animals  are  interde- 
pendent, man  and  nature  are  mutually  de- 
pendent and  have  an  effect  on  each  other. 
Nonetheless,  this  view  of  the  w  orld  did  not 
allow  for  internal  reorganization  for  there 


v  ppi 1 


was  no  understanding  of  the  underlying 
causes  of  the  effects  men  observed.  The 
belief  persisted  that  things  w  ould  progress 
as  they  had  been  destined. 

Finally,  from  the  late  1 800s  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Second  World  War.  our  society 
had  begun  to  see  human  society  and  nature 
as  evolving  through  conflict  -  Darwinism 
and  concepts  of  survival  of  the  fittest  gained 
credibility.  It  is  significant  that  these  values 
began  to  take  hold  at  the  dawn  of  the  indus- 
trial revolution.  Increasingly  through  this 
period,  society  saw  that  nature  was  ex- 
ploited for  its  resources,  that  the  environ- 
ment was  abused,  that  individuals  were 
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exploited  for  their  labor  and  that  society 
itself  was  abused. 

"I  think  the  way  people  view  each  other  is 
the  way  they  view  the  environment.  If  we 
view  others  as  different  from  us  and  exploit 
and  expend  them,  we  will  view  nature  the 
same  way,"  Gadacz  says. 

A  new  model  or  view  of  the  world  begins 
to  emerge  in  modern  western  society. 
Gadacz  calls  this  a  holistic  model  in  which 
all  parts  are  interdependent;  society,  cul- 
ture, technology,  environment;  and  the 
whole  is  greater  than  the  sum  of  the  parts. 
Gadacz  says  our  society  has  come  to  be- 


"We're  now  waking  up 
to  the  fact  that  we 

can  make  a  difference 
all  by  ourselves. " 


lieve  that  "man  and  nature  have  meaning 
greater  than  what  they're  composed  of." 

He  says  people  are  now  able  to  learn  to 
behave  differently  rather  than  follow  some 
underlying  biological  blueprint.  He  also 
observes  that  modern  society  is  able  to  plan 
its  actions  and,  for  the  first  time  in  many 
generations,  is  able  to  see  what  the  future 
may  be  like  in  five  or  10  years,  and  make 
choices  about  appropriate  actions. 

Looking  for  Leadership 

Even  though  society  may  be  changing, 
governments  have  tended  to  lag  behind 
public  opinion  on  environmental  issues. 
Ironically,  the  polls  show  the  public  looks 
to  government  for  leadership  on  environ- 
mental issues. 

"What's  happening  right  now  with  public 
concern  about  the  environment  didn't  hap- 
pen overnight,  it's  been  growing  over  the 
years,"  says  Ron  Hicks,  executive  director 
of  the  Corporate  and  Strategic  Manage- 
ment Division  of  Alberta  Environment. 
"However,  the  amount  of  concern  has  taken 
government  and  industry  a  little  bit  by  sur- 
prise. The  increase  in  public  demand  for 
information,  action  and  initiatives  from 
government  and  business  has  been  dra- 
matic." 

E.W.  Manning,  director  of  sustainable 
development  in  the  Corporate  Policy  Group 
of  Environment  Canada  in  Ottawa,  has  re- 
viewed a  number  of  ways  governments  can 
take  a  leadership  role  in  environmental 
issues  but  he  admits  that  "the  way  govern- 
ments organize  to  meet  growing  expecta- 
tions can  seem  slow  with  less  tangible  re- 


sults than  some  might  wish." 

"Sustainable  development  must  become 
part  of  the  way  of  thinking  and  operating  of 
all  Canadians,"  Manning  says  and  he  be- 
lieves federal,  provincial,  territorial  and  local 
government  efforts  to  prepare  conservation 
strategies  are  vital  but  require  the  involve- 
ment of  all  parties  who  will  ultimately  be 
implicated  in  achieving  sustainable  devel- 
opment. It's  a  long  process,  one  which  has 
already  taken  several  years  in  Alberta. 

Manning  says  the  government  can  act  in 
anticipation  of  issues  by  reviewing  poli- 
cies, legislation,  regulations,  agreements, 
treaties  and  procedures  for  adherence  to 
principles  of  sustainable  development  right 
away.  Governments  can  set  standards  for 
sustainable  development  and  follow  them 
in  their  own  operations,  requiring  firms 
who  contract  with  the  government  to  follow 
them  as  well.  Governments  should  sponsor 
pilot  projects  to  test  policies  and  standards, 
develop  expert  systems  on  sustainable 
development,  research  and  compile  suc- 
cess stories  to  use  as  examples  to  industry, 
and  develop  demonstration  projects  to  serve 
as  models. 

Some  steps  at  the  federal  level  have  been 
taken.  For  example,  the  Canadian  Interna- 
tional Development  Agency  has  established 
criteria  for  development  projects  that  en- 
sure aid  is  environmentally  sound.  Sustain- 
able development  principles  have  been 
applied  to  parks  planning  and  the  federal 
environmental  assessment  review  process 
is  undergoing  major  reforms  to  make  it 
more  holistic  and  anticipatory  and  suppor- 
tive of  sustainable  development. 


These  may  be  worthwhile  initiatives  but 
they  may  not  be  easily  recognized  by  the 
public  as  leadership  in  the  area  of  facilitat- 
ing fundamental  change  in  the  way  we  live 
and  do  business,  which  is  what  federal 
environment  minister  Lucien  Bouchard  has 
said  we  must  do. 

In  fact,  the  studies  of  human  behavior  and 
public  opinion  conducted  in  Canada  and  the 
United  States  over  the  last  decade  show 
there  is  one  important  thing  government 
and  industry  can  do  to  make  basic  changes 
in  the  way  we  live  possible;  make  them 
convenient.  Convenience  isn't  the  only 
answer  but  it  scores  above  all  the  other 
factors  in  the  surveys.  And  convenience  is 
another  way  of  saying  ease  of  success. 
When  asked  to  make  fundamental  changes 
in  the  way  you  live,  wouldn't  you  rather 
start  with  small  changes  you  have  a  good 
chance  of  succeeding  with? 

"People  are  finally  being  provided  with 
opportunities  for  being  successful  that  will 
build  their  confidence  and  self  esteem," 
Matishak  says,  pointing  to  recycling  pro- 
grams and  pulp  mill  hearings  as  examples. 
"This,  in  turn,  will  prompt  further  change." 

And  we  don't  need  to  wait  for  industry 
and  government  to  catch  up.  Jocelyn 
Babcock  says.  "We're  now  waking  up  to 
the  fact  that  we  can  make  a  difference  all  by 
ourselves." 

Well,  not  totally  by  ourselves  -  a  lot  de- 
pends on  the  baking  soda  ladies. 


Eric  Bailey  is  a  freelance  writer  specializing 
in  outdoor  and  interpretive  writing,  working 
from  Lacombe. 
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Green  Business  Opportunities 


Alberta,  business  is  set  to  take  advantage  of  the 
new  interest  in  green  products  and  services. 


Canada's  first  commercial  "wind  farm"  produces  pollution-free  electricity  at  Cambridge  Bay  in  the  Northwest  Territories. 


For  years,  Edmonton  had  only  one 
diaper  service.  Three  more  have 
started  in  the  last  two  years.  Despite 
the  competition.  Stork  Diaper  Serv- 
ice, the  original,  says  business  has  never 
been  as  strong;  they  credit  an  upsurge  of 
environmental  concern.  Calgary's  32-year- 
old  diaper  service,  operated  by  Calgary 
Linen  Supply,  now  reports  what  owner 
Angela  Ludwig  calls  a  "phenomenal"  in- 
crease in  business. 


"There  are  hundreds 
of  new  areas  where 
environment  and  industry 
are  coming  together. " 


In  the  smoky  wake  of  the  Hagersville, 
Ontario  tire,  Canada's  first  tire-incinera- 
tion plant  is  planned  for  the  small  town  of 
Trochu.  Alberta.  The  controversial  $11- 
million  facility  would  be  able  to  dispose  of 
half  the  used  tires  discarded  every  year  in 
Alberta  -  and  generate  electricity  in  the 
process. 

"There  are  hundreds  of  new  areas  where 
environment  and  industry  are  coming  to- 
gether," says  Felicity  Edwards,  program 
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manager,  resource  development,  at  the  Banff 
Centre  for  Management.  The  centre's  envi- 
ronmental program  literature  quotes  Dr. 
Donald  Chant,  chairman  of  the  Ontario 
Waste  Management  Corporation,  on  the 
same  subject.  "Environmental  conserva- 
tion and  economic  development  not  only 
can  co-exist,  they  must  co-exist,  for  one  is 
a  condition  of  the  other." 

Norman  Jede,  director,  environmental 
products  and  services,  with  Alberta  Eco- 
nomic Development  and  Trade,  says  the 
new  green  marketplace  has  created  hun- 
dreds of  environment-related  business 
opportunities,  large  and  small. 

These  range  from  oil  cleanup  technolo- 
gies developed  in  Alberta  to  hazardous  waste 
management  expertise  to  growing  markets 
for  organic  produce  and  consumer  products 
considered  to  be  more  environmentally 
friendly. 

Nor'wester  Energy  Systems  of  Calgary 
has  built  Canada's  first  commercial  "wind 
farm."  Its  four  wind  turbines  installed  at 
breezy  Cambridge  Bay  in  the  Arctic  pro- 
duce pollution-free  electricity  and  dramati- 
cally cut  fuel  costs. 

On  the  consumer  side,  the  Body  Shop, 
which  has  stores  in  Edmonton,  Calgary  and 
Lethbridge  among  72  across  Canada,  sells 
biodegradable  cosmetics,  shampoos  and 
lotions  in  containers  designed  to  be  brought 
back  to  the  store  and  refilled. 

Recycling  companies  head  the  long  list  of 
new  and  fast-growing  companies  in  the 
green  marketplace.  Already,  650  firms  are 
engaged  in  recycling  across  Alberta,  ac- 
cording to  a  study  by  Alberta  Economic 


Development  and  Trade.  They  employ  about 
5,000. 

Some  of  the  businesses  have  been  around 
for  decades,  even  centuries,  of  course.  The 
people  who  used  to  be  called  junk  dealers 
are  now  part  of  a  thriving  metal  recycling 
industry  in  Alberta  that  handled  439,000 
tonnes  in  1987.  The  scrap  metal  is  sold  to 
Stelco  in  Edmonton  or  Western  Canada 
Steel  in  Calgary.  About  80,000  tonnes  of 
paper  are  recycled  in  Alberta  every  year  - 
only  a  small  portion  of  the  total  generated. 
It's  turned  into  shingles,  roofing  felt  and 
even  animal  bedding.  Can-Cell  Industries 
of  Edmonton  makes  insulation  from  re- 
cycled paper. 

Calgary-based  Industrial  By-Product 
Recycling  tries  to  find  match-ups  between 
one  company's  wastes  and  another  com- 
pany's needs  for  the  material  that  the  waste 
contains.  With  eight  employees,  the  com- 
pany now  moves  about  one  million  tonnes 
of  waste  a  year.  The  Alberta  Waste  Materi- 
als Exchange  (AWME),  co-ordinated  by 
the  Alberta  Research  Council,  is  a  similar 
project  that  matches  waste  producers  with 
potential  consumers. 

Turbo  Resources  in  Edmonton  and  Hub 
Oil  Company  in  Calgary  buy  used  motor  oil 
for  recycling.  Canasphere  Industries  in 
Calgary  uses  recycled  glass  to  produce  beads 
for  sandblasting  and  reflective  paints.  A 
major  glass  recycling  plant  has  closed  its 
Medicine  Hat  works  and  consolidated  op- 
erations in  British  Columbia.  Glass  from 
Alberta  is  now  shipped  to  the  B.C.  plant. 

Jede  expects  most  of  the  recycling  indus- 
tries to  grow  quickly  and  generate  spinoff 


At  the  Alberta  Waste  Materials 
Exchange,  new  uses  are  found  for 
discarded  industrial  materials. 


companies,  partly  because  of  community 
activities  like  Edmonton's  highly  success- 
ful Blue  Box  program.  A  recent  survey 
showed  that  85  to  90  per  cent  of  the  1 20,000 
city  homes  issued  with  blue  boxes  now  rou- 
tinely sort  and  recycle  their  garbage. 

"This  provides  a  concentrated,  reliable 
supply  of  waste  paper,  glass  and  plastics  for 
existing  companies  and  new  companies  to 
use.  As  these  Blue  Box  systems  grow,  more 
and  more  firms  will  have  a  source  of  raw 
materials." 

Private  firms  in  Edmonton  and  Calgary 
collect  computer  paper  and  other  recyclable 
paper,  mainly  from  large  offices.  New 
companies,  such  as  Environmental  Paper 
Carriers  Inc.,  formed  six  months  ago  in 
Calgary,  fill  a  niche  in  this  market  by  col- 
lecting smaller  amounts  of  paper  from  other 
offices. 

Alberta  Newsprint  Company,  which  is 
building  a  paper  mill  at  Whitecourt,  is 
considering  building  a  de-inking  plant  that 
would  enable  it  to  use  old  newspaper  in  the 
paper-making  process. 

Recycling  is  only  one  part  of  the  green 
business  revolution.  Nicola  Ross,  editor  of 
Calgary-based  EnviroLine  business  news- 
letter, believes  the  new  environmental 
consciousness  will  require  thousands  of 
consultants,  communicators  and  other  spe- 
cialists in  Alberta  alone. 

"In  the  corporate  world,  environmental 
concerns  have  taken  on  such  a  high  profile 
and  high  priority  that  they  are  no  longer 
considered  soft  issues,"  says  Ross.  "They 
are  hard  issues.  This  opens  a  lot  of  doors  for 
environmental  specialists." 
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She  says  that  because  the  public  has 
demanded  -  and  won  -  the  right  to  be 
consulted  on  resource  developments,  many 
more  communicators  will  be  needed  to 
explain  these  projects  to  Albertans.  This 
will  include  everybody  from  writers  to 
consultants  who  can  help  companies  con- 
duct public  meetings  and  assess  public 
concerns. 

And  because  so  many  projects  will  re- 
quire environmental  impact  studies,  a  wide 
range  of  biologists,  engineers  and  other 
specialists  will  be  needed. 

Ross'  own  publication  is  one  example  of 
a  growing  need.  An  environmental  biolo- 
gist by  training,  she  had  been  working  as 
director  of  marketing  for  a  manufacturer  of 
gas  monitoring  equipment. 

"I  was  just  trying  to  stay  informed  of  what 
was  happening  in  environmental  develop- 
ments to  see  where  we  could  go  from  a 
business  point  of  view.  I  couldn't  keep  up 
with  everything  out  there.  It  was  total  over- 
load. I  thought  it  would  be  helpful  for 


Ethical 
Investing 


Would  you  like  to  invest  in  a 
company  that  dumps  poison- 
ous products  in  the  Third 
World? 

The  answer  to  that  one  may  be  obvi- 
ous, but  what  about  more  subtle  ethical 
questions? 

•  Should  the  company  you  invest  in 
have  an  environmental  code  of 
practice? 

•  What's  its  environmental  track  rec- 
ord? 

•  Has  it  ever  been  convicted  of  envi- 
ronmental offenses? 

•  Is  it  making  an  honest  effort  to  im- 
prove or  is  its  environmental  cam- 
paign just  a  public  relations  exer- 
cise? 

These  are  difficult  questions.  And  yet, 
says  David  Nitkin,  president  and  founder 
of  EthicsScan  Canada,  until  recently  very 
few  investors  even  attempted  to  ask  them. 
All  they  wanted  to  know  was  whether 
the  company  was  likely  to  grow  and 
prosper  and  make  a  lot  of  money. 

Now,  he  says,  investors  are  beginning 
to  ask  questions  about  corporate  behav- 
ior rather  than  just  corporate  profits. 


"Fifteen  months  ago  when  we  started, 
they  wanted  to  know  about  the  com- 
pany's position  on  trade  with  South 
Africa,  its  record  on  promotion  of  women 
and  other  social  areas.  Environmental 
questions  were  usually  No.  3  on  the  list. 
Suddenly  they've  become  No.  1  ." 

The  Toronto-based  EthicScan  em- 
ploys a  team  of  1 2  researchers  who  sift 
through  court  cases,  interview  company 
executives  and  labor  leaders  and  exam- 
ine government  databases  on  occupa- 
tional health  and  safety,  the  environ- 
ment and  intercorporate  ownership.  The 


"It's  just  sound  financial 
practice  to  look  at  a 
company's  liabilities 
-  and  an  unprogressiue 
environmental  policy  is 
certainly  a  liability." 


result  is  an  annual  updated  database  of 
the  environmental  and  social  perform- 
ance of  1,500  Canadian  companies. 
EthicScan  sells  reports  on  individual 
companies  to  investors.  Groups  such  as 
arts  organizations  might  ask  for  a  report 
on  a  company  before  signing  a  sponsor- 
ship deal  with  it. 

Dr.  Lome  Leitch  of  the  Faculty  of 
Business  at  the  University  of  Alberta 


says  the  decision  to  invest  in  a  company 
that  follows  good  environmental  prac- 
tices often  makes  sound  economic  sense. 

Astute  investors  will  realize  that  such 
companies  may  do  extremely  well  in  the 
future  because  they  are  ahead  of  rapidly 
changing  government  environmental 
regulations,  rather  than  just  trying  to 
catch  up.  he  says.  These  companies  could 
also  prosper  because  consumers  will 
tend  to  favor  them  because  of  their 
concern  for  the  environment. 

However,  Dr.  Leitch  believes  that  the 
practice  of  "ethical  investing"  may  be 
less  prevalent  so  far  in  Alberta  than  in 
Ontario  and  British  Columbia.  None  of 
Canada's  growing  number  of  ethical 
investment  funds  is  based  in  Alberta. 

Dennis  Wagner,  an  Edmonton  account 
manager  with  Richardson  Greenshields 
of  Canada,  says  that  only  one  of  his 
clients  actually  inquires  about  the  ethi- 
cal practices  of  companies  under  con- 
sideration for  investment. 

"I  wish  more  people  would  show  some 
concern  about  environmental  issues." 

The  Ethical  Growth  Fund,  operated 
by  Vancouver  City  Savings  Credit 
Union,  will  not  invest  in  companies  that 
lack  a  long-term  strategic  plan  for  envi- 
ronmental protection,  says  Linda 
Crompton,  vice-president,  human  re- 
sources and  environment. 

"It's  just  sound  financial  practice  to 
look  at  a  company  's  liabilities  -  and  an 
unprogressive  environmental  policy  is 
certainly  a  liability." 
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somebody  to  summarize  this  information 
and  make  it  available  to  companies  like 
mine." 

So  Ross  launched  EnviroLine.  It  has  about 
100  clients,  including  oil  companies,  envi- 
ronmental consultants,  government  depart- 
ments, law  firms  and  others. 

"I  couldn't  have  done  it  two  years  ago," 
says  Ross.  "There  was  just  no  market  for 
it."  "Green  auditing"  represents  another 
growth  area  and  Ross  sees  huge  opportuni- 
ties for  qualified  people.  This  field  started 
growing  fast  in  1988  when  the  federal 
government  passed  the  Canadian  Environ- 
mental Protection  Act  which  can  hold 
company  officers  and  directors  liable  for 
some  pollution  incidents.  Companies  now 
try  to  protect  themselves  by  conducting 
environmental  audits  designed  to  show  -  if 
pollution  does  occur  -  that  they  had  in  fact 
taken  all  reasonable  steps  to  prevent  the 
accident.  The  audits  range  from  checking 
whether  the  company  is  actually  complying 
with  legislation  to  identifying  what  the  risks 
are. 

Most  environmental  audits  are  done  by 
outside  consultants  working  for  lawyers 
engaged  by  the  company,  says  Ross.  In  that 
way,  lawyer-client  privilege  usually  pro- 
tects the  audit  documents  and  they  can't  be 
seized  by  the  court  in  the  event  of  a  legal 
action. 

The  energy  and  forestry  industries,  in 
particular,  seem  to  be  looking  for  a  large 
number  of  environmental  experts  or  con- 
sultants. 

"Our  client,  a  resource  industry  leader,  & 
requires  a  specialist  on  environment  topics  5 
who  will  bring  to  the  table  advanced  man-  £ 
agement  and  project  co-ordination  exper-  2 


tise.  As  a  mature  project  professional,  your 
background  would  include  an  in-depth 
knowledge  of  environmental  issues  associ- 
ated with  sour  gas  development." 

-Calgary  Herald  advertisement 

Almost  everybody  with  any  kind  of  spe- 
cialized environmental  knowledge  is  busy 
these  days,  says  Ross.  Many  of  these  people 
ar  e  leaving  large  corporations  and  forming 
their  own  consulting  companies. 

"Just  about  all  the  environmental  consult- 
ants I  know  are  going  out  of  their  minds." 
Large  oil  and  gas  companies  employ  a 
range  of  environmental  control  people,  most 
of  them  engineers.  But  many  of  the  small- 
to  medium-sized  energy  firms  in  Alberta 
laid  off  their  environmental  control  offi- 
cers, along  with  other  employees,  in  1981 
or  1982  when  oil  prices  dropped.  Some  of 
them  were  hired  back  in  1 986  only  to  be  laid 


off  again.  "So  there's  not  a  lot  of  enthusi- 
asm about  another  round  of  hiring,"  says 
Ross.  "These  companies  tend  to  use  outside 
consultants  more  and  more." 

The  revolution  in  green  business  may  be 
almost  as  striking  at  the  retail  level.  The 
Calgary  Co-Op  Association,  which  oper- 
ates 1 3  supermarkets  and  other  stores,  gets 
eight  to  10  calls  a  day  from  customers, 
asking  for  products  that  are  more  environ- 
mentally friendly. 

"Two  years  ago,  we  practically  never  got 
this  sort  of  request,"  says  Janice  Iverson. 
public  affairs  officer  for  the  Co-Op.  "We 
try  to  listen  to  our  members  very  carefully 
and  bring  in  the  products  they  like  -  if  they 
really  meet  our  standards.  "  The  trouble, 
she  says,  is  that  a  lot  of  the  so-called  "green 
products"  are  simply  promotional  gimmicks 
sealed  in  plastic. 

Nonetheless,  the  Co-Op,  like  most  super- 
markets, has  added  hundreds  of  new  prod- 
ucts and  variations  on  old  products  in  re- 
sponse to  green  demand:  phosphate-free 
detergents,  unbleached  paper  towels  and 
coffee  filters,  clear  plastic  egg  cartons  de- 
signed to  be  reused  and  re-refined  motor 
oil. 

Green  business,  in  fact,  has  turned  into  a 
major  area  of  competition  between  super- 
markets. Loblaw's  Real  Canadian  Super- 
stores have  their  G.R. E.E.N  line  of  "envi- 
ronmental and  body-friendly  products." 
Canada  Safeway  has  its  "Environmental 
Options"  plan  that  identifies  products  that 
are  less  harmful  to  the  environment. 

Products  such  as  baking  soda  (which  can 
be  used  as  a  non-toxic  cleaner)  or  a  brand  of 
soap  that  uses  citrus  oils  instead  of  phos- 
phates or  eggs  that  come  in  cartons  made 
from  100  per  cent  recycled  paper  are  spe- 
cially labelled  as  an  environmental  option. 

At  Safeway,  customers  can  now  bring 
back  their  plastic  grocery  bags  and  deposit 
them  in  a  bin.  The  bags  are  forwarded  to  a 
plastics  recycling  plant.  Both  Safeway  and 
the  Calgary  Co-Op  now  sell  reusable  nylon 
grocery  bags.  Environmental  Options  are 
certainly  not  the  entire  answer,  says  Sherrie 
Dutton,  communications  manager  with 
Safeway  in  Calgary.  "Many  of  these  prod- 
ucts still  cause  environmental  problems  in 
some  way.  But  they  are  worth  knowing 
about  so  consumers  can  make  choices." 

She  says  Safeway  will  not  immediately 
remove  "environmentally  unfriendly"  prod- 
ucts from  its  shelves.  If  people  stop  buying 
these  products,  they  won't  be  re-stocked. 
"It's  up  to  us." 

John  Dodd,  co-author  of  three  outdoor 
guidebooks  in  Alberta,  is  an  Edmonton 
freelance  writer. 
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IN  THE  MARKETPLACE 

How  Green  Is  Green? 


Would-be  green  shoppers  must  make  some 
difficult  choices,  but  it's  getting  easier  all  the  time. 


Green  shopping  is  often  a  matter  of  reducing  unnecessary  packaging. 
Edmonton's  High  Level  Food  Co-op  offers  a  range  of  products  in  bulk. 


Running  an  environmentally  friendly 
household  is  largely  a  matter  of 
making  choices  between  green  and 
not-so-green  products  and  practices, 
and  Jennifer  Lowen  will  show  you  how. 

The  Edmonton  Environmental  Resource 
Centre's  lifestyle  co-ordinator,  Lowen  leads 
workshops  for  individuals  who  want  to 
become  more  environmentally  conscious 
consumers. 

Lowen,  a  home  economist,  often  begins  a 
workshop  by  relating  the  story  of  her  own 


If  more  consumers 
want  environmentally 

friendly  products, 
astute  manufacturers 
will  make  these  products. 


metamorphosis  into  a  green  consumer.  *'I 
started  with  paper  towels.  One  day  I  just 
quit  using  them.  Cold  turkey."  And  she 
didn't  stop  there.  She  replaced  all  the  heavy- 
duty  cleaners  in  her  cupboards  with  fewer, 
gentler  ones.  Now  she  uses  water  and  vine- 
gar to  wash  the  windows,  baking  soda  for 
the  bathtub,  soap  and  borax  for  the  laundry. 
She  makes  coffee  with  a  reusable  filter 
sewn  from  unbleached  cotton.  And  when 
she  goes  shopping,  she  takes  along  her  own 
reusable  cloth  shopping  bags. 
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It  is  often  necessary  to  go  to 
small  alternative  shops  to  find 
environmentally  friendly  products. 

In  the  last  few  months,  Jennifer  has  trav- 
elled to  many  communities  in  Alberta,  dis- 
pensing advice  on  running  an  environment 
friendly  household  to  groups  like  this  one, 
all  eager  to  get  aboard  the  green  band- 
wagon. 

Her  message  is  simple.  It's  the  little  things 
we  do,  the  little  changes  we  make  at  home, 
that  will  have  the  biggest  impact  o  n  the 
environment.  Jennifer  tells  the  peopie  at  her 
workshop  that  as  consumers,  we  have  the 
power  to  influence  industry.  Every  time  we 
choose  one  product  over  another  or  one 
store  over  another,  we  vote  with  our  pock- 
etbooks  and  our  feet.  It's  important  we 
keep  in  mind  business  will  go  where  the 
market  is.  So  if  more  consumers  want 
environmentally  friendly  products, 
astute  manufacturers  will  make  these 
products.  They  don't  want  to  lose  their 
market  share  to  competitors. 


We  have  just  10  years  to  turn 
things  around  if  we're  to 
put  the  brakes  on  global 
warming,  scientists  and  en- 
vironmentalists are  telling  us.  We  can't 
stop  it  completely  because  it  is  a  natu- 
ral process.  But  by  conserving  energy, 
we  can  reduce  the  amount  of  carbon  di- 
oxide and  other  greenhouse  gases  as 
well  as  the  excess  heat  we're  releasing 
into  the  atmosphere;  all  are  accelerat- 
ing the  process  of  global  warming. 

From  the  Energy  Efficiency  Branch 
of  Alberta  Energy  and  other  sources 
come  some  hot  tips  for  saving  energy. 
Most  are  pitched  at  the  householder, 
but  the  same  principles  apply  at  the 
workplace.  Look  around  the  office  or 
shop  where  you  work;  where  is  the 
energy  going?  How  could  you  con- 
serve some  of  it? 

When  you  renovate  your  home  or 
build  a  new  one,  choose  a  high-effi- 
ciency furnace  and  use  insulation  with 
a  high  R  value.  Also  choose  windows 
that  are  double  or  triple  glazed  with 
coatings  that  keep  heat  from  entering 
or  escaping  your  home.  This  will  help 
reduce  your  energy  bills  as  well  as  re- 
duce the  amount  of  heat  escaping  from 


your  home  into  the  atmosphere.  Forget 
the  air  conditioner.  Instead,  open  win- 
dows in  the  evening  and  use  heavy 
drapes  to  keep  the  sun  out  in  the  day- 
time. 

Switch  from  incandescent  bulbs  to 
tiny  fluorescent  bulbs.  With  special 
adapters,  these  consume  one  quarter 
the  energy  of  incandescent  lights  and 
last  10  times  longer.  They  also  give  off 
very  little  heat.  PL  lamps  or  Roseball 
lamps  are  two  examples  of  what's  on 
the  market.  Shut  off  the  lights  when 
you  leave  the  room.  Use  timers  so  you 
don't  have  to  leave  a  light  on  all  day  if 
you  will  be  out  until  late  in  the  evening. 
Reduce  the  amount  of  overall  lighting; 
use  spot  lighting  directly  over  the  area 
where  you  are  working  or  reading. 

When  you  buy  new  appliances, 
choose  those  that  are  energy  efficient. 
Fridges  and  stoves  should  have  good 
insulation  and  use  a  minimum  of 
power.  Dryers  should  have  timed 
cycles.  Washers  should  have  water 
level  indicators  so  you  can  reduce  the 
amount  of  water  for  small  loads. 

Fix  leaky  faucets  and  drains.  A  leaky 
faucet  can  lose  thousands  of  litres  of 
water  a  year.  You  don't  need  as  much 
water  as  you  think  to  flush  your  toilet. 
You  can  install  an  inexpensive  toilet 
dam  or  put  a  filled  plastic  bottle  in  the 
tank  to  cut  down  on  t  he  volume  of 
water  your  toilet  uses.  If  you're  putting 
in  a  new  toilet,  choose  a  water-saver 


model  with  a  smaller  tank. 

An  aerator  or  water  saver  on  your 
shower  head  will  reduce  the  amount  of 
water  you  use  without  considerably 
lessening  the  pressure  of  the  water 
coming  through  the  shower  head. 

Outside,  turn  your  water  taps  off  dur- 
ing the  winter.  In  the  summer,  save 
rainwater  to  use  on  your  plants  in  the 
garden.  Plant  trees  around  your  house. 
These  shade  it  and  keep  it  cool  in  the 
summer.  In  winter,  they  protect  it  from 
chilling  winds.  Trees  also  take  in  car- 
bon dioxide  and  give  off  the  oxygen  we 
need  to  breathe. 

Paint  your  house  white  and  lighten 
up  your  shingles  next  time  you  re-roof 
your  house.  Dark  colours  absorb  heat. 
This  contributes  to  the  warming  of 
urban  areas,  pushing  up  the  demand  for 
air  conditioning  which  increases  the 
use  of  polluting  fossil  fuels.  Some  cit- 
ies are  as  much  as  five  degrees  warmer 
than  surrounding  rural  areas  because  of 
the  heat  blanket  they  create. 

Leave  your  car  at  home  whenever 
you  can.  Ride  a  non-polluting  bicycle, 
walk,  take  public  transit  or  participate 
in  a  car  pool.  Keep  your  car  well 
maintained  and  rotate  the  tires  regu- 
larly. All  these  tips  will  help  reduce 
the  amount  of  fossil  fuels  we  burn  and 
the  carbon  they  release  into  the  air. 

For  more  energy  saving  tips,  contact 
the  Energy  Efficiency  Branch  of  Al- 
berta Energy  at  427-271  I. 
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Environmental 
Choices 


But  how  green  is  green?  How  do 
you  know  if  a  product  is  really 
environmentally  sound?  It's  not 
easy.  For  example,  when  you  see 
the  term  biodegradable  on  a  package, 
unless  you  have  a  background  in  chem- 
istry, you  can't  tell  if  that  substance  bi- 
odegrades  in  five  days  or  a  hundred 
years,  if  it  breaks  down  into  benign 
substances  or  volatile  ones.  You  also 
can' t  tell  if  the  manufacturer  is  sincere  in 
his  claim  the  product  is  biodegradable  or 
if  he's  merely  exploiting  consumers' 
fears  about  the  environment  to  his  mar- 
keting advantage. 

That's  why  the  federal  government 
has  launched  the  Environmental  Choice 
program.  This  is  a  voluntary  program 
based  on  the  successful  Blue  Angel 
program  in  West  Germany.  (The  Blue 
Angel  seal  of  approval  has  been  awarded 
to  over  2,000  environmentally  friendly 
products.)  Manufacturers  will  pay  a 
yearly  fee  to  put  a  special  logo  on  their 
products  that  indicates  they  meet  strin- 


We've  seen  how  this  new-found  green 
consciousness  has  forced  recent  changes  in 
the  marketplace.  When  Loblaws'  Real 
Canadian  Superstore  introduced  its  line  of 
green  products  last  spring,  it  offered  a 
phosphate-free  detergent.  Not  only  was 
consumer  response  encouraging,  but  soon 
after,  the  two  leading  detergent  manufac- 
turers introduced  their  own  phosphate-free 
versions  of  their  top-selling  brands.  The 
store  was  quick  to  claim  credit;  according 
to  Superstore's  Dave  Ryzebol,  "This 
wouldn't  have  happened  a  year  ago." 

But  before  you  can  have  that  kind  of 
impact  on  the  market,  you  must  know  why 
you  buy  what  you  do  now  and  what  the 
environmentally  sensitive  alternatives  are. 
Jennifer  Lowen  urges  shoppers  to  go  through 
a  decision-making  process  every  time  you 
make  a  purchase.  First  of  all,  ask  yourself  if 
you  really  need  this  product.  Can  you  do 
without  it,  use  a  more  benign  alternative,  or 
borrow  it  from  someone  else? 

If  you  don't  really  need  this  product,  are 
you  being  seduced  into  thinking  you  do  by 
advertising  on  television  and  in  magazines? 
Do  you  want  it  because  your  neighbor  has 
it?  Is  this  an  impulsive  purchase?  Are  you 
buying  it  because  you  believe  it  will  give 
you  more  status  ?  This  happens  with  cars  all 


gent  environmental  guidelines  set  down 
by  the  federal  government.  The  logo  will 
help  consumers  select  products  more 
compatible  with  the  environment. 

However,  setting  the  criteria  has  turned 
into  a  much  tougher  job  than  anyone 
imagined.  In  fact,  the  people  working  on 
the  program  do  not  even  like  to  use  the 
term  "environmentally  friendly."  They 
feel  consumers  assume  this  means  a 
product  is  perfectly  harmless.  And  that 
just  isn't  so. 

Charles  Dickson  is  the  marketing  and 
communications  director  for  the  Envi- 
ronmental Choice  program.  He  stresses 
products  can  only  be  altered  to  be  less 
harmful,  so  we  have  to  look  for  ways  to 
"diminish  the  burden  on  the  environ- 
ment." For  example,  re-refined  motor 
oil  with  the  Environment  Choice  logo  is 
not  made  from  1 00  per  cent  re-refined 
oil,  only  50  per  cent.  And  we  use  it  in 
internal  combustion  engines  that  release 
carbon  dioxide  and  other  pollutants  into 
the  air. 

The  council  setting  the  criteria  even 
found  they  were  bogged  down  trying  to 
define  biodegradable.  They  had  to  refo- 
cus  their  efforts  on  the  greater  consid- 
erations of  the  overall  degradability  of 
products.  For  example,  so-called  biode- 


the  time.To  be  a  wise  consumer,  you  have 
to  realize  advertisers  and  marketers  prey  on 
your  fears  and  insecurities  and  use  these  to 
create  false  wants  and  desires  in  you.  Of 
course,  if  they  didn't,  people  wouldn't  buy 
half  the  stuff  that's  offered  for  sale. 

Obviously ,  evaluating  green  products  and 
the  differences  between  competing  brands 
is  in  its  infancy.  In  the  long  term,  the  Envi- 
ronmental Choice  program  will  be  a  great 


It's  important 
we  keep  in  mind 
business  will  go 
where  the  market  is. 


help  to  consumers  looking  for  alternatives. 
But  what  do  you  do  in  the  meantime?  Right 
now,  there  aren't  many  places  you  can  go 
for  quick  tidbits  of  credible  information, 
although  you  will  find  out  what  you  need  to 
know  if  you're  willing  to  spend  the  time  and 
effort  nosing  through  libraries  and  scores  of 
studies.  While  manufacturers  are  helpful  to 


gradable  plastic  does  not  biodegrade.  It 
only  breaks  down  into  smaller  bits  of 
plastic.  We  do  not  know  what  effect  this 
plastic  dust  will  have  on  the  environ- 
ment. 

The  council  has  also  had  to  struggle 
with  the  dilemma  of  awarding  products 
the  Environmental  Choice  logo  when 
their  packaging  does  not  meet  the  crite- 
ria. The  interim  solution  is  to  state  un- 
derneath the  logo  what  exactly  the  seal 
of  approval  is  for  -  the  product,  the 
package  or  both. 

Dickson  defends  this  approach,  say- 
ing, "If  the  product  had  to  be  perfect, 
nothing  would  happen.  We  wanted  to 
take  opportunities  that  exist  now  to  pro- 
duce something  beneficial,  even  if  it 
means  accepting  something  less  than 
perfect." 

So  far.  the  Environmental  Choice  pro- 
gram has  set  guidelines  for  10  product 
categories  and  has  awarded  approval  to 
10  individual  products.  These  include  a 
cloth  diaper,  two  brands  of  re-refined 
motor  oil.  a  fencing  material  made  from 
recycled  plastic,  two  brands  of  insula- 
tion made  from  recyclable  wood-based 
cellulose  fibre,  three  types  of  low  pollu- 
tion, water-based  paints,  and  one  brand 
of  fine  paper  made  from  recycled  fibres. 


a  certain  extent,  they  resist  giving  you  in- 
formation they  consider  their  "trade  se- 
crets." 

Lynne  Arling,  president  of  the  Alberta 
chapter  of  the  Consumers'  Association  of 
Canada,  offers  this  advice.  "Read!  Digest 
the  information  and  decide  for  yourself 
what  is  going  to  be  your  involvement  in 
being  a  green  consumer.  Participate.  At- 
tend workshops  (like  the  ones  Jennifer 
Lowen  teaches).  Take  from  them  what  you 
can.  Question.  Ask  why." 

Asking  questions  and  demanding  answers 
from  manufacturers  is  time  consuming  but 
necessary.  If  detergent  companies  are  tak- 
ing the  phosphates  out  of  their  products, 
what  are  they  using  instead  and  what  im- 
pact will  these  have  on  the  environment? 
Why  do  grocers  still  use  those  polystyrene 
meat  trays?  Why  can't  products  like  no- 
stick  vegetable  oil  sprays  be  packaged  in 
pump  bottles  instead  of  aerosol  cans?  They 
may  be  ozone  friendly,  but  they  aren't  gar- 
bage friendly. 

There  are  a  growing  number  of  books  on 
the  market  that  offer  advice  on  how  to 
change  yours  into  a  conserver  lifestyle. 
Two  good  ones  are  The  Canadian  Green 
Consumer  Guide  published  by  Pollution 
Probe  and  Two  Minutes  a  Day  to  a  Greener 
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Planet  by  broadcaster  Marjorie  Lamb.  In- 
creasingly, newspapers,  magazines  and 
other  media  are  turning  the  focus  of  con- 
sumer columns  and  broadcasts  to  raising 
environment  consciousness. 

The  Environmental  Resource  Centre  in 
Edmonton  operates  as  a  focal  point  for  the 
network  of  environmental  groups  across 
the  province. 

Manufacturers  and  retailers  will  only  go 
as  far  and  as  fast  as  we  push  them  to  produce 
greener  products.  And  consumers  are  push- 
ing them  hard.  For  instance,  Loblaws  re- 
cently introduced  a  phosphate-free  powder 
for  automatic  dishwashers.  According  to 
the  April  edition  of  The  Financial  Post 
Moneywise  Magazine,  even  though  the 
powder  had  to  be  reformulated  because  it 
did  not  clean  dishes  as  well  as  other  brands, 
it  still  outsold  every  other  automatic  dish- 
washer detergent  in  the  store .  That  say s  a  lot 
about  the  commitment  of  green  consumers. 

Of  course,  it's  convenient  to  be  green  if 
you  live  in  a  city  with  easy  access  to  recy- 


Green  Shopping 
Checklist 


Jennifer  Lowen  of  Edmonton '  s  Envi- 
ronmental Resource  Centre  suggests 
you  run  through  a  checklist  of  environ- 
mental considerations  while  you're 
shopping.  This  takes  practice  at  first,  but 
will  become  automatic  in  time. 

These  guidelines  are  based  on  the  four 
Rs:  reduce,  reuse,  refuse,  recycle.  Take 
a  cradle-to-grave  approach  in  yourevalu- 
ation.  Consider  how  the  product  was 
made  and  where  it  will  ultimately  end  up 
when  you  are  finished  with  it. 

How  useful  is  this  product? 


Does  it  provide  short-term  con- 
venience at  the  expense  of 
long-term  disposal  problems? 

With  the  environment  as  a  priority,  you 
would  choose  cloth  diapers  over  dispos- 
able ones,  or  washable  china  over  dis- 
posable polystyrene  plates  for  your  pic- 
nic. 


Manufacturers  and 
retailers  will  only  go  as 
far  and  as  fast  as  we 
push  them  to  produce 
greener  products. 


cling  programs  and  stores  that  carry  envi- 
ronmentally friendly  products. 

But  even  in  rural  areas,  you  can  take 
personal  action.  You  can  help  organize 
community  recycling  programs.  You  can 
shop  for  local  produce  and  products  at  farm- 
ers' markets,  which  not  only  supports  local 
business  but  helps  cut  down  on  pollution 
from  long  distance  transportation.  Talk  to 
the  managers  at  your  neighborhood  stores. 
Demand  more  environment  friendly  prod- 


Does  a  lot  of  energy  go  into 
making  this  product? 


Is  it  manufactured  from  non- 
renewable and  polluting  re- 
sources like  petroleum  or 
coal? 


How  far  was  this  product 
shipped? 

There  are  environmental  costs  involved 
in  transporting  goods  from  the  factory 
to  the  store.  Fuel  emissions  contribute 
to  air  pollution  problems. 


Is  it  sensibly  packaged? 


Packaging  constitutes  one-third  to  one- 
half  of  our  garbage,  so  the  less  you  bring 
home  from  the  store,  the  less  you  have 
to  throw  out. The  cosmetics  industry  is 
particularly  guilty  here.  For  example, 
you  may  find  an  expensive  perfumed 
soap  is  wrapped  in  five  layers  of  pack- 
aging: a  cellophane  wrapper,  a  box,  an 
inner  cushion  of  corrugated  paper,  a 
plastic  soap  dish  and  a  thin  plastic  film 
around  the  soap.  All  of  that  except  the 
soap  dish  will  go  straight  into  the  gar- 
bage once  the  package  is  opened. 


ucts  and  services,  and  commend  them 
when  they  come  through  for  you.  Write 
letters  to  manufacturers.  Don't  forget 
your  politicians,  either.  Another  powerful 
tool  you  have  as  a  consumer  is  your  right 
not  to  buy.  to  boycott  companies  with 
poor  environmental  records. 

Whatever  you  do,  Lowen  urges  you 
not  to  lose  heart  as  you  come  face  to  face 
with  the  frustrations  of  changing  your 
buying  ha  bits  and  your  lifestyle.  It  will 
take  time  to  put  in  place  the  infrastruc- 
ture to  support  your  efforts  to  recycle 
and  reduce  waste.  Use  that  time  to  trans- 
form yourself  from  a  consumer  of  the 
earth's  resources  to  a  steward  of  her 
riches.  And  remember,  it's  socially  ac- 
ceptable now  to  wear  second-hand 
clothes,  take  your  own  shopping  bags  to 
the  mall,  and  your  own  coffee  mug  to 
meetings. 

Cheryl  Croucher  is  a  commentator  on 
environmental  issues  for  CBC  Radio  in 
Edmonton. 


Is  the  packaging  material  de- 
gradable? 
Can  it  be  recycled? 

You  might  choose  ketchup  in  a  glass 
container  over  that  bottled  in  a  plastic 
one  because  glass  can  be  recycled  in- 
definitely. Some  packaging  made  of 
mixed  materials,  like  Tetra-Pak  juice 
containers,  cannot  yet  be  recycled  in  Al- 
berta. 

Does  this  product  pose  a  haz- 
ard to  your  health  or  to  the  en- 
vironment? Does  it  degrade 
easily? 

If  it  contains  toxic  chemicals, 
do  you  know  how  to  safely 
dispose  of  residues  and  con- 
tainers? 

Can  you  recycle  or  reuse  this 
product?  Is  it  easy  to  maintain 
and  repair?  Can  you  give  it  to 
someone  else  to  use  when  you 
are  finished  with  it? 

As  a  wise  shopper,  you  have  to  balance 
environmental  concerns  with  cost,  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  product,  availability 
of  alternatives  and  a  host  of  other  per- 
sonal preferences.  It's  complicated,  but 
not  an  impossible  task.  It's  even  getting 
easier  as  manufacturers  and  retailers  join 
the  green  movement.  But  it  does  require 
knowledge  on  your  part. 
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Gail  Helgason 


TREND  AND  COUNTERTREND 

Slowing  the  Pace  of  Change 


Anti-environment  propaganda,  lack  of  political  will, 
the  lack  of  incentives  and  just  plain  resistance  to  change. 


Styrofoam  is  wonderful,  right?  And 
plastics  present  no  problem  to  the 
environment?  That's  the  message 
contained  in  the  "tons"  of  advertis- 
ing material  Jennifer  Lowen  is  receiving 
these  days  at  the  Environmental  Resource 
Centre  in  Edmonton. 

Lowen  views  the  material,  sent  out  by 
companies  ranging  from  fast-food  outlets 
to  petrochemical  companies,  as  part  of  a 
growing  backlash  against  the  move  to  a 
greener  marketplace.  Other  trend-watch- 
ers, such  as  advertising  and  marketing  expert 
Wally  West  of  Grant  MacEwan  Commu- 
nity College  in  Edmonton,  predict  that  the 
industrial  backlash  will  be  small  and  inef- 
fective. 

Whatever  its  impact,  Lowen  says  the  very 
existence  of  such  material  helps  to  explain 
why  today's  marketplace  won't  turn  green 
overnight.  "There's  a  lot  of  fear  out  there." 
says  Lowen,  co-ordinator  of  lifestyle  pro- 
grams with  the  Environmental  Resource 
Centre.  "A  lot  of  people  think  you  have  to 
make  a  choice  between  jobs  and  the  envi- 
ronment, when  that's  a  myth." 

Clear  discussion  of  the  issues  can  allevi- 
ate much  of  the  fear,  says  Lowen.  "Some  of 
the  resistance  we  meet  is  from  people  who 
are  afraid  of  losing  their  jobs.  I  liken  it  to  the 
cigarette  industry.  Think  of  how  many 
people  have  lost  their  jobs  -  and  how  many 
lives  have  been  saved." 

Fear  of  losing  market  strength  is  also 
behind  part  of  the  environmental  backlash, 
she  says.  Lowen  cites  a  recent  campaign  by 
a  fast-food  outlet  to  convince  customers 
that  styrofoam  is  not  harmful  to  the  envi- 
ronment. Fear  is  also  behind  glossy  ads  in 
national  magazines,  proclaiming  that  plas- 
tics don't  really  present  a  problem  for  recy- 
cling. The  list  goes  on. 

While  some  jobs  will  disappear  in  the 
quest  for  a  greener  marketplace,  and  some 
companies  will  suffer.  Lowen  says  both 
industry  and  the  public  must  realize  that 
many  new  employment  opportunities  will 


be  created  along  the  way.  "There'll  be  a 
demand  for  a  lot  of  new  products  and  serv- 
ices, and  we  need  to  view  this  as  a  chal- 
lenge." 

Yet  she  fears  the  impact  of  anti-environ- 
mental advertising.  One  problem,  she  says, 
is  that  most  such  advertisements  present 
only  one  side  of  the  story. 

As  an  example,  Lowen  says  promotional 
material  in  a  prominent  magazine  recently 
implied  that  the  amount  of  rubbish  going 
into  today's  landfills  presents  no  more  of  a 
problem  than  it  did  100  years  ago.  But  the 
article  failed  to  mention  that  the  kind  of 
rubbish  deposited  in  today's  landfills  is 
vastly  different  than  100  years  ago,  before 
the  age  of  plastics  and  a  huge  variety  of 
toxic  compounds. 


"I  feel  the  average  consumer  might  not 
have  a  questioning  mind  about  this  sort  of 
material,"  says  Lowen.  She's  also  afraid 
that  consumers  will  be  handicapped  in  a 
marketplace  dominated  by  large  corpora- 
tions with  big  advertising  budgets. 

But  the  ability  of  advertising  to  influence 
consumers  is  often  exaggerated,  says  West, 
head  of  the  Advertising  and  Public  Rela- 
tions Program  at  Grant  MacEwan  Commu- 
nity College. 

"A  lot  of  people  have  a  misconception 
about  what  marketing  can  do,"  says  West. 
"Generally,  marketing  follows  the  trends 
that  are  set  by  the  public." 

Changing  long-standing  attitudes  and 
buying  habits  presents  a  much  greater  chal- 
lenge to  the  development  of  a  green 
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Landfilling  yard  and  kitchen 
waste  is  a  waste  of  nutrients, 
a  simple  compost  enclosure  is 
easy  to  build  and  maintain. 

marketplace  than  anti-environmental  ad- 
vertising, he  says. 

A  recent  study  conducted  for  Environ- 
ment Canada  concluded  that  most  people 
want  tough  government  measures  against 
polluters,  but  don't  want  to  make  big 
changes  in  their  own  habits. 

"There  would,  for  example,  be  resistance 
at  this  early  stage  to  giving  up  the  conven- 
ience associated  with  the  use  of  cars,"  the 
report  says.  "This  may  be  acceptable  fur- 
ther into  the  process." 

West  cites  seat  belts  as  an  example  of 
how  difficult  it  is  to  change  consumer 
habits,  especially  if  change  involves  some 
inconvenience  and  expense.  Back  in  the 
'50s,  the  Ford  Motor  Company  knew 
that  seat  belts  saved  lives,  and  offered 


them  as  an  option  to  the  public. 

"The  public  did  not  buy  them,"  says  West, 
noting  that  seat  belts  were  accepted  only 
after  irrefutable  data  became  available 
showing  their  effectiveness.  "Even  today, 
20  per  cent  of  the  public  won't  use  them." 

Once  a  demand  for  a  product  becomes 
established,  however,  a  buying  cycle  can 
develop  that's  hard  to  stop.  Products  rang- 
ing from  household  cleaners  to  large  trac- 
tors become  more  efficient  and  convenient 
-  and  consumers  become  blinded  to  more 
environmentally  friendly  alternatives. 

The  bright  side,  says  West,  is  that  envi- 
ronmental consciousness  is  now  "the  in 
thing"  and  is  creating  new  demands  that  are 
beginning  to  be  reflected  in  the  marketplace. 
"As  the  public  becomes  better  educated  as 
consumers,  they  will  demand  these  types  of 
products." 

Susie  Washington  of  Calgary,  president 
of  Western  Environmental  and  Social 
Trends  Inc.,  says  industry  clearly  recog- 
nizes the  desire  for  a  greener  marketplace. 

"The  real  issue  is  that  the  infrastructure 
isn't  there  yet,"  she  says,  noting  that  indus- 
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tries  ranging  from  oil  and  gas  to  milk 
companies  need  time  to  study  the  best  way 
to  spend  their  environmental  dollar.  "It  takes 
time  to  retool,  and  nobody  wants  to  make  a 
mistake." 

Milk  companies,  for  example,  have  to 
study  whether  glass  containers  are  really- 
more  environmentally  friendly,  or  whether 


Information 
Overload? 


Patsy  Price  missed  the  last  roundup  of 
toxic  wastes  sponsored  by  the  City  of 
Edmonton. 

The  result?  She's  had  to  either  use  up 
or  store  toxic  chemicals  and  containers 
in  her  home  for  a  year,  until  the  next 
annual  roundup. 

Missing  a  household  toxics  waste 
roundup  might  not  sound  like  a  major 
problem.  But  it's  one  example  of  the 
many  obstacles,  large  and  small,  facing 
consumers  who  want  to  live  a  more  en- 
vironmentally conscious  lifestyle. 

Price,  an  adult  education  counsellor 
with  the  Grant  MacEwan  Consumer  Edu- 
cation Project,  helps  community  groups 
and  individuals  deal  with  a  variety  of 
consumer  concerns,  from  grocery  shop- 
ping to  health  and  environmental  issues. 

"There's  a  lot  of  frustration  out  there 
among  people  who  aren't  on  the  Blue 
Box  system  yet.  We  have  to  spend  time 
explaining  that  the  program  is  being 
phased  in  in  stages." 

Consumers  are  often  confused  about 
exactly  what  material  they  can  and  can- 
not recycle.  "There's  also  a  lot  of  curios- 
ity about  what  happens  to  recycled 
items,"  Price  says. 


Recycling  concerns  are  part  of  a  larger 
confusion  Price  detects  among  today's 
consumers.  She  says  many  environmen- 
tally conscious  consumers  go  through  a 
stage  of  "deceptive  simplicity,"  where 
they  make  easy,  but  not  always  wise, 
changes  in  their  buying  patterns.  They 
may,  for  example,  decide  to  switch  to 
biodegradable  plastics.  Later  they  real- 
ize that  this  action  presents  its  own  prob- 
lems because  different  kinds  of  plastics 
can't  be  recycled  together. 

Too  much  conflicting  information  can 
also  be  a  problem,  says  Price:  "This  is 
where  a  lot  of  people  get  stuck."  Some- 
times consumers  feel  overwhelmed,  for 
example,  at  the  task  of  choosing  appro- 
priate household  cleaning  products. 

The  important  thing  to  realize,  says 
Price,  is  that  no  green  product  is  perfect: 
"Everything  has  some  environmental 
impact." 

Realize  too  that  some  environmental 
goals  are  best  achieved  through  collec- 
tive action.  While  it's  worthwhile  as 
individuals  to  protest  needless  packag- 
ing, it  may  be  more  effective  to  add  your 
voice  to  lobby  groups  that  are  calling  for 
change  in  this  area. 

Price  adds  that  buying  habits  are  just 
one  part  of  an  environmentally  conscious 
lifestyle.  What's  really  required,  she  says, 
is  a  profound  re-examination  of  our  rela- 
tionship with  earth:  "It's  a  moral  and 
spiritual  issue." 
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the  extra  energy  required  to  produce  glass 
bottles  would  make  them  more  environ- 
mentally harmful  in  the  long  run. 

"Companies  are  just  beginning  to  think 
that  through.  And  they're  not  just  looking 
at  the  products,  they  have  to  look  at  manu- 
facturing and  delivery  too." 

Political  will  is  also  crucial  to  a  greener 
marketplace.  "Politically,  it  "s  become  much 
easier  to  make  decisions  on  environmental 
matters."  says  Dixon  Thompson,  professor 
of  environmental  design  at  the  University  £ 
of  Calgary's  Faculty  of  Environmental  5 

Desien.  "Consumer  concern  in  the  2 

o 

marketplace  is  now  clearly  being  heard."  tj 
But  he  says  many  politicians  are  holding  2 
on  to  "very  conventional  attitudes"  about  g 
economics  and  the  marketplace.  These  g 
outdated  attitudes,  he  says,  present  a  major 
obstacle  to  the  development  of  a  greener 
marketplace. 

Thompson  cites  as  an  example  the  pulp 
and  paper  industry,  which  he  predicts  will 
see  a  growing  demand  for  recycled  fibre 
content.  Today's  pulp  mills  must  be  planned 
with  that  requirement  in  mind,  he  says,  "not 
based  on  the  last  15  years." 

Yet  he  sees  little  political  awareness  that 
attitudes  within  the  marketplace  are 
changing  dramatically  in  favor  of  more 
environmentally  sound  practices.  Politi- 
cians will  have  to  work  harder  to  keep  up 
with  changing  public  opinion  on  environ- 
mental issues,  he  says. 


Is  all  this  waste  necessary? 


Wayne  Stewart,  manager  of  public  af- 
fairs for  Shell  Canada,  says  recent  changes 
to  unleaded  gasoline  for  automobiles  ex- 
emplify how  the  industry  can  respond 
quickly  to  the  greening  of  the  marketplace. 

Stewart  says  corporations  are  realizing 
that  traditional  methods  of  making  deci- 
sions on  environmental  matters  are  no  longer 
acceptable.  "One  of  the  key  issues  is  the 
whole  decision-making  process.  No  longer 
can  business  on  its  own,  or  only  with  gov- 
ernment, make  the  tough  decisions." 

As  recently  as  five  years  ago.  a  decision 


to  develop  a  new  gas  field,  for  example, 
meant  that  a  company  would  draw  up  plans 
for  a  project,  take  it  to  the  provincial  regu- 
lators and  "generally  the  decision  would  go 
in  favor  of  the  industry." 

Today,  oil  companies  take  the  consulta- 
tion process  much  further,  spending  more 
time  informing  the  local  community.  "We 
have  to  get  even  better  than  we  are  at  this." 
Stewart  admits.  "And  we  will." 

This  will  take  time,  he  says.  Today's 
broader-based  approach  to  decision  mak- 
ing on  environmental  issues  brings  together 
people  whose  positions  have  solidified  over 
many  years.  In  many  cases,  the  people 
involved  will  hold  "diametrically  opposed 
views."  In  some  eases,  there  will  be  long- 
standing animosity  between  them. 

"It  takes  a  little  time  for  people  who  have 
not  been  used  to  making  decisions  this  way 
to  recognize,  first  of  all,  that  other  people 
are  legitimate  stakeholders,  and  secondly, 
to  be  able  to  work  with  them." 

The  conclusion?  Consumers  can't  expect 
a  green  marketplace  overnight.  But  neither 
should  they  despair  when  change  proceeds 
more  slowly. 

"The  desire  is  there  by  everybody,"  says 
Washington.  "It's  just  a  question  of  how 
you  go  about  it." 

Gail  Helgason,  co-author  of  three  outdoor 
guidebooks  on  Alberta,  is  an  Edmonton 
freelance  writer. 


Doing  More 
With  Less 


The  woman  who  dropped  into  the 
Energy  Efficiency  Branch  in  Edmon- 
ton bubbled  with  excitement.  She 
planned  to  build  a  huge  six-bedroom 
house,  complete  with  a  family  room, 
living  room,  spare  rooms  and  enormous 
kitchen.  Could  she  get  a  few  tips  on 
energy  conservation,  please? 

Glen  Lawrence,  residential  technical 
adviser  with  the  Alberta  Energy  branch, 
was  happy  to  suggest  changes.  Privately, 
though  ,  he  felt  appalled.  The  incident, 
he  says,  reveals  one  of  the  biggest  ob- 
stacles to  dealing  with  environmental 
problems  -  obsessive  consumerism. 

"Think  of  all  the  wood  products  that 
will  go  into  building  that  woman's 
home,  and  all  the  light  and  heat  it's 
going  to  eat  up. 


"We  all  sit  back  and  complain  about 
business  practices,  but  few  of  us  really 
step  back  and  look  at  ourselves.  Actu- 
ally, we're  probably  the  biggest  cul- 
prits." 

The  message  of  consumer  restraint 
and  individual  responsibility  is  a  hard 
one  to  sell.  Lawrence  admits.  When  he 
recently  addressed  students  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Alberta,  for  example,  they 
showed  strong  resistance. 

"They  kept  wanting  to  blame  every- 
one but  themselves.  They  wanted  big 
business  to  do  something,  and  govern- 
ment to  do  something,  but  they  didn't 
want  to  look  at  themselves." 

Lawrence  says  our  modern  lifestyle, 
with  its  emphasis  on  consumer  choice, 
speed  and  convenience,  too  often  works 
against  sound  environmental  habits. 

During  the  early  '70s,  for  example, 
threats  of  an  international  energy  short- 
age forced  North  Americans  to  seriously 
consider  car-pooling.  Today,  energy 
supply  is  again  taken  for  granted,  and 
few  Albertans  appear  willing  to  give  up 


the  convenience  of  driving  to  work  in 
their  own  car. 

Society's  obsession  with  new  prod- 
ucts, as  well  as  convenience,  is  also  an 
impediment.  "Every  six  months  we  have 
to  junk  our  clothes  because  they're  out 
of  style,"  says  Lawrence.  "Why  throw 
out  a  pair  of  pants  because  they  happen 
to  be  a  little  wide  at  the  bottom?" 

What's  the  individual  to  do?  Law- 
rence says  we  could  all  benefit  from 
taking  a  careful  look  at  our  personal 
shopping  habits.  Often  what  we  per- 
ceive as  a  "need"  is  really  just  a  "w  ant." 

Lawrence  himself  tries  to  live  an  envi- 
ronmentally conscious  lifestyle.  When 
he  built  a  house  in  the  County  of  Strath- 
cona  in  1981,  for  example,  "everyone 
\\  as  building  a  big  house." 

"I  said  no.  So  I  built  an  1.1 00- square- 
foot  house  with  passive  solar,  and  I 
superinsulated  it."  He  drives  a  small 
four-cylinder  car,  and  car-pools  to  the 
office.  As  for  shopping,  "I  literally 
don't  shop  anymore.  I've  cut  right 
down  to  the  basics." 
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Tooker  Gomberg 

RECYCLING: 


It's  Everybody's  Business 


You  take  my  old  grommets,  I'll  take  that  aluminum  wire. 
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I  t's  no  longer  business  as  usual:  a  now 
I  attitude  toward  garbage  is  emerging.  A 
I  new  generation  of  entrepreneurs  and 
I  thriving  businesses  is  sprouting  out  of 
the  waste  stream,  proving  that  good  econ- 
omy and  good  ecology  go  hand  in  hand. 

There's  plenty  of  raw  material  to  work 
with.  Canadians  are  among  the  most  waste- 
ful people  on  earth.  Each  of  us  discards 
approximately  one  tonne  of  paper,  metal, 
plastic,  food  waste  and  rubble  every  year. 
That  adds  up  to  overflowing  garbage  dumps, 
polluted  waterways  and  wasted  resources. 

In  natural  systems  waste  doesn't  exist; 
everything  is  used  again  and  again.  Increas- 
ingly, individuals  and  businesses  are  seeing 
the  possibilities  for  reducing,  reusing  and 
especially,  recycling  the  products  of  to- 
day's marketplace. 

Recycling  is  not  a  new  idea,  of  course,  but 
it's  catching  on  like  never  before.  Lucid 
Systems  of  Grande  Prairie  is  doing  a  thriv- 
ing business  in  environmentally  sound 
paper.  "We're  tripling  sales  every  month," 
says  Dave  Ridgeway,  co-owner.  Dave  got 
into  the  recycled  paper  business  after  trying 
to  find  paper  that  wasn't  environmentally 
damaging.  One  hundred  per  cent  recycled 
paper  saves  energy,  resources,  water  and 
solid  waste,  but  Dave  was  surprised  that  he 
had  to  go  to  the  United  States  to  buy  it. 

The  paper  industry  told  him  that  there 
was  no  market  for  recycled  paper,  Dave 
recalls.  "But  there  wasn't  a  market  for 
(disposable  diapers)  when  they  first  came 
out.  That  (market)  was  created."  Lucid 
Systems  now  is  the  largest  dealer  of  100  per 
cent  recycled  paper  on  the  prairies,  with 
distributors  in  most  major  Alberta  centres. 

On  a  smaller  scale,  Amika  Stationery 
Services  in  Edmonton  markets  greeting 
cards  as  well  as  personal  and  business  sta- 
tionery products,  all  made  from  recycled 
paper. 

Kanata  Environmental  Services  Inc.  is 
taking  a  hands-on  approach  to  garbage  and 
recycling.  Since  March  1990,  they've  been 
sorting  garbage  at  the  Clover  Bar  Landfill 
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Site  in  Edmonton.  "(My  partner)  Brian 
Gaudry  has  been  recycling  since  the  '30s," 
says  Blaine  Lefebvre.  "His  uncle  took  over 
a  (landfill)  site.  The  foodstuff  went  to  pig 
farmers,  and  clothing  was  repaired  and  re- 
used." 

Kanata's  test  project  involves  six  people, 
and  is  a  precursor  to  a  larger  pilot  project. 
Eventually.  Blaine  believes  that  almost 
everything  that  usually  goes  into  the  dump 
can  be  manually  separated  and  recycled. 
Since  it's  labor  intensive,  it  creates  much 
needed  employment.  Blaine  believes  that 
the  economics  will  be  attractive  as  well,  if 
the  service  succeeds  in  getting  city  support 
in  the  form  of  a  $9  per  tonne  credit. 

Blaine  says  that  his  partners  have  been 
trying  to  get  this  project  going  for  a  long 
time.  "Eight  years  ago  people  weren't  open 
to  recycling,  and  neither  was  the  city.  But 
we  kept  going  back,  and  kept  writing  let- 
ters." 

Edmonton's  Blue  Box  recycling  program 
is  an  example  of  a  successful  curbside 
program.  It  was  started  in  1988  and  serves 
1 30,000  homes.  "The  public  is  very  suppor- 
tive of  environmental  programs  that  are 
actually  doing  something,"  says  Cornelius 
Guenter,  executive  director  of  the  non-profit 
Edmonton  Recycling  Society.  The  society 
is  one  of  two  companies  in  Edmonton  that 
run  a  weekly  curbside  collection  of  paper, 
glass,  metals  and  plastic.  The  participation 
rate  is  an  exceptional  90  per  cent. 

While  Edmonton  has  a  successful  curb- 
side  collection  program,  other  Alberta  cit- 
ies and  towns  have  drop-off  locations  for 
scrap  materials.  The  difficulty  is  not  in 
collecting  the  materials;  people  are  enthu- 
siastically doing  that.  The  challenges  are  to 
collect  large  quantities  of  uncontaminated 
material,  and  to  find  somewhere  to  sell,  or 
something  todo  with  the  collected  resources. 

Where  Does  It  (Jo? 

Recycling  goes  way  back.  It  used  to  be  said 
that  driving  a  Toyota  was  the  same  as  driv- 
ing a  second-hand  Chevy;  in  the  '60s  the 
Japanese  aggressively  bought  scrap  cars  in 
North  America  and  recycled  the  metal  into 
Toyotas  and  Datsuns. 

There  is  a  strong  demand  for  scrap  metal 
in  Alberta.  Dozens  of  scrap  metal  dealers 
all  over  the  province  collect  and  sort  differ- 
ent metals  and  sell  them  to  the  steel  mills. 
The  scrap  is  recycled  primarily  into  con- 
struction materials. 

Paper  can  be  recycled  back  into  paper, 
something  the  paper  industry  has  been  doing 
since  it  began.  Scrap  paper  markets  are 
usually  strong,  though  prices  swing  radi- 
cally and  are  often  low  .  There  are  dozens  of 
different  grades  of  paper,  and  if  different 


grades  are  mixed  the  quality  and  price  of  the 
whole  load  is  degraded.  Transportation  costs 
to  a  large,  centralized  paper  mill  can  be 
prohibitive.  "You  don't  need  a  $3()0-mil- 
lion  pulp  mill  (to  recycle  scrap  paper).  You 
can  do  it  with  a  $7-million  mill,"  says  Dave 
Ridgeway.  explaining  that  that's  how  paper 
is  made  in  the  Third  World. 

Scrap  paper  can  also  be  transformed  into 
cellulose  insulation,  roofing  paper  or 
shingles.  It  can  even  be  used  for  animal 
bedding  or  as  wrapping  paper. 

Glass  manufacturers  are  usually  happy  to 
recycle  glass.  When  scrap  glass  is  added  to 
the  kiln  significant  energy  savings  can  be 
had.  Since  Alberta's  last  major  glass  recy- 
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cling  plant  was  closed,  most  scrap  glass 
from  Alberta  has  been  shipped  to  B.C. 
where  it  is  recycled  into  bottles.  Some  clear 
glass  remains  in  Alberta  where  it  is  crushed 
and  used  for  reflective  road  signs,  highway 
paint  or  glass  blasting. 

The  greatest  environmental  savings, 
however,  are  in  the  refilling  of  bottles  rather 


than  in  their  recycling.  In  the  old  days, 
bottles  were  refilled  20  or  more  times. 
Ecologically,  it  makes  more  sense  to  reuse 
a  bottle  over  and  over  again,  rather  than 
smashing  it  and  making  another  bottle. 
Avalon  Dairy  Ltd.  in  Vancouv  er  has  found 
that  there's  a  market  niche  for  milk  in 
refillable  glass  bottles.  In  1988  they  sold 
75,000  litres  of  milk  in  glass  bottles. 

Plastics  are  very  difficult  to  recycle  be- 
cause there  are  so  many  different  types, 
each  with  different  properties.  Some  are 
hard,  some  flexible  and  some  brittle.  Often 
a  single  product  will  contain  two  or  more 
different  types  of  plastics.  If  a  large  quan- 
tity of  a  single  type  can  be  collected,  the 
economics  become  attractive.  Some  tv  pes 
of  plastic  are  recycled  in  Alberta,  while 
other  types  are  shipped  as  far  au  ay  as  Asia. 
A  number  of  firms  are  exploring  technol- 
ogy and  markets  for  setting  up  mixed  plas- 
tics recycling  operations  here  in  the  prov- 
ince. 

Although  recycling  saves  energy  and 
resources,  often  the  salvaged  materials  aren't 
w  orth  much  in  the  marketplace.  In  the  short 
term  it  may  be  cheaper  to  dump  them  in  the 
landfill  than  to  recycle  them.  But  the  long- 
term  costs  may  be  high,  such  as  the  cost  of 
replacing  lost  resources,  and  the  cost  of 
cleaning  up  water  pollution  from  landfill 
sites. 

Stimulating  Markets 

For  recycling  to  thrive,  markets  need  to  be 
developed.  If  there's  nowhere  to  sell  the 
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materials  they  end  up  in  the  dump.  Markets 
for  recycled  products  can  be  stimulated 
through  government  and  corporate  purchas- 
ing practices.  For  example,  there  is  a  grow- 
ing market  for  recycled  paper  as  govern- 
ments and  corporations  demand  recycled 
content  in  their  paper  purchases. 

Procurement  policies  by  government  and 
industry  for  re-refined  motor  oil  and  re- 
cycled paper  would  create  markets  for  scrap 
materials,  says  Beth  Woolley,  president  of 
the  Banff  Recycling  Society. 

"I  think  there  should  be  really  high  taxes 
on  primary,  virgin  products.  All  subsidies 
should  be  lifted  from  any  pulp  and  paper 
industries  and  be  redirected  to  secondary 
resource  users,"  she  says. 

Many  states  in  the  U.S.  require  paper 
mills  to  use  secondary  fibre  from  commu- 
nity recycling  programs.  Toronto  is 
considering  requiring  that  all  newspapers 
sold  from  sidewalk  dispensers  contain 
recycled  fibre. 

Two  views  of  recycling: 
at  Goodwill  Industries  (right);  and 
at  Edmonton 's  Imagination  Market, 
young  artists  get  creative  with  castoffs. 


Corporate  Waste 


Recycling  fever  has  spread  beyond 
home  owners  and  small  businesses. 
Many  of  the  largest  corporations  in  Al- 
berta are  looking  at  their  discards,  and 
finding  resources. 

Northern  Telecom  Canada  in  Calgary 
has  embraced  recycling  with  a  passion. 
The  Digital  Switching  Plant  began  a  re- 
cycling program  in  May  1989.  "Atti- 
tudes toward  the  program  have  evolved 
from  polite  skepticism  to  unabashed  en- 
thusiasm," says  Debbie  Norndon, 
member  of  the  six-person  waste  reduc- 
tion unit. 

The  program  started  out  recycling 
some  of  the  "classic"  recyclables  like 
paper,  glass  and  metal,  and  has  ex- 
panded to  include  15  different  catego- 
ries of  scrap  materials.  Solvents  and 
even  the  plastic  coating  from  wires  are 
now  recycled.  Scrap  lead  solder  is 
shipped  back  to  the  manufacturer  half- 
way across  the  continent  in  Chicago, 
bringing  in  annual  revenues  of  $40,000. 
Money  raised  from  recycling  is  donated 


to  various  social  causes. 

To  monitor  their  progress,  Northern 
Telecom  gave  a  local  junior  high  school 
$500  for  art  kits  and  invited  students  to 
come  to  the  plant  and  paint  an  1 8-foot- 
long  landscape  mural.  The  painting  has 
no  trees  on  it,  but  as  paper  is  recycled 
and  forests  preserved,  clumps  of  trees 
are  added  to  the  mural. 

Kathleen  McKilligan,  resource  pro- 
tection specialist,  is  keeping  busy  shar- 
ing the  news  of  the  program's  success. 
The  waste  reduction  unit  has  had  more 
than  a  hundred  speaking  engagements 
with  Calgary  groups,  and  more  than  70 
companies  have  toured  the  Northern 
Telecom  facility.  To  further  the  cause, 
the  project  will  soon  publish  a  "how-to" 
manual  including  details  ranging  from 
communication  strategies  to  materials 
handling.  Pre-publication  demand  has 
been  heavy:  already  500  businesses 
have  requested  copies. 

Recycling  has  the  power  not  only  to 
transform  the  waste  stream,  but  more 
important,  to  transform  people's  atti- 
tudes. Says  Kathleen:  "Watching  the 
600  people  who  work  here  go  from  being 
sort  of  environmentally  unconscious  to 
some  of  them  becoming  out  and  out 
radicals  and  activists  has  been  unreal." 
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The  True  Costs  of  Garbage 

After  extensive  hearings,  the  Environment 
Council  of  Alberta  recommended  in  1987 
that  garbage  should  pay  its  own  way.  It 
recommended  a  "user  pay"  fee  structure  for 
garbage  disposal,  that  would  structure  gar- 
bage disposal  as  a  utility,  balancing  reve- 
nues against  costs.  This  would  have  the 
effect  of  encouraging  reduction  of  waste  by 
both  individuals  and  businesses,  making 
recycling  more  attractive. 

Another  way  to  stimulate  manufacturers 
to  use  recycled  materials  is  to  include  in  the 
sale  price  of  an  item  a  charge  for  recycling 
it.  "(A  fee  could  be)  put  on  the  price  of  a 
litre  of  oil  so  when  you  buy  it  (the  fee  would 
go)  into  a  trust  fund  to  subsidize  the  (oil's) 
collection,  transportation  and  recycling," 
says  Bob  Rippon,  industrial  recycling  co- 
ordinator with  Alberta  Environment.  The 
discarding  of  used  oil  is  a  big  environ- 
mental problem.  Currently  80  million  litres 
of  used  motor  oil  are  dumped  each  year  into 
Alberta's  sewers,  onto  roads  or  into  landfills. 
That's  the  equivalent  of  twice  the  Valdez 
oil  spill! 

There  are  two  oil  re-refiners  in  Alberta: 
Turbo  Lubricants  in  Edmonton,  and  Hub 
Oil  in  Calgary.  Re-refined  oil  is  available  at 


Superstore  and  Safeway.  Individuals  can 
help  create  a  market  by  purchasing  re-re- 
fined oil,  and  by  taking  their  dirty  oil  to  one 
of  300  Oil  Drop  locations  around  the  prov- 
ince. 

Changing  Attitudes 

Even  though  there  are  many  economic 
barriers  to  widespread  recycling,  some 
Alberta  businesses  are  finding  it  morally 
and  economically  important  to  recycle.  The 
impetus  for  expanded  recycling  is  coming 
from  concerned  citizens  demanding  access 
to  recycling  programs  at  home  and  at  work. 
More  and  more  people  are  just  saying  no  to 
garbage. 

Citizens  are  also  pressuring  their  govern- 
ments to  find  ways  to  recycle  instead  of 
dump  discards.  Municipalities  are  facing 
environmental  pressure  both  from  citizens' 
groups  who  want  to  see  increased  recy- 
cling, and  others  fighting  landfill  sites  in 
their  neighborhoods.  Recycling  is  becom- 
ing a  more  attractive  alternative. 

"I  sit  on  an  environmental  steering  com- 
mittee in  Grande  Prairie  looking  at  garbage 
as  a  natural  resource  that  can  be  utilized," 
says  Dave  Ridgeway.  We're  looking  at  a 
program  now  for  the  whole  South  Peace 
Region,  with  all  the  Improvement  Districts, 
hamlets  and  cities  starting  recycling 
programs.  "The  key  to  the  program  is  in 
making  some  product  rather  than  shipping 


it  out.  I  can  foresee  the  time  when  all  the 
waste  paper  here  in  the  Peace  Region  is 
recycled  through  a  small  mill,  locally  owned, 
through  local  initiatives,  and  it's  producing 
enough  newsprint  to  supply  all  the  newspa- 
pers in  the  region.  This  would  create  a  local 
economy;  you're  not  using  fossil  fuels  ship- 
ping the  stuff  all  over,  and  it's  locally  owned. 
You  have  profits  stay  and  strengthen  your 
local  economy." 

Bev  Downing  works  with  the  Consumer 
Education  program  at  Edmonton's  Grant 
MacEwan  Community  College  on  a  project 
that's  helping  to  show  that  one  person's 
waste  is  another's  raw  material.  She's 
working  with  a  group  of  1 0  women  to  create 
employment  for  themselves  by  transform- 
ing scrap  fabric  into  quilts  and  clothing. 
The  group,  called  CANDORA,  is  an  acro- 
nym for  Can  Do  in  Rundle  and  Abbottsfield 
Communities. 

"Where  do  each  one  of  us  begin  to  re- 
spond with  some  action  to  the  environ- 
mental mess  we're  in?"  asks  Bev.  "We  all 
work  at  saving  our  planet  in  different  ways. 
The  community  (is  next  to)  Refinery  Row. 
Those  (pollution)  issues  are  too  big  to  take 
on.  But  in  sewing,  this  project  is  contribut- 
ing to  helping  the  environment." 

The  Architectural  Clearinghouse  is  an 
innovative  project  that  uses  a  computer 
database  to  divert  materials  out  of  the  waste 
stream.  Usually,  buildings  that  are  demol- 
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ished  end  up  as  a  pile  of  twisted  steel, 
broken  glass  and  useless  rubble.  Using  a 
computer  database  Architectural  Clearing- 
house helps  to  save  valuable  material  that 
can  be  reused. 

Initially  funded  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment, the  project  now  employs  five  people, 
including  two  in  wheelchairs.  "People  are 
so  concerned  about  the  environment,  recy- 
cling and  reducing  waste,"  says  Marilyn 
Huard,  a  project  researcher.  "We  stock 
doors,  windows  and  other  materials.  It's  a 
viable  service."  The  prices  are  also  attrac- 
tive: customers  generally  pay  50  per  cent  or 
less  than  the  price  of  comparable  new  prod- 
ucts. "And  often  the  quality  is  superior," 
says  Huard.  "Older  stuff  is  often  of  better 
quality." 

The  Alberta  Waste  Materials  Exchange 
(AWME)  is  another  project  that  redefines 
waste  and  shows  that  recycling  can  be 
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economical  as  well  as  ecological.  Bill  Kay 
is  a  research  officer  with  the  Alberta  Re- 
search Council,  which  co-ordinates  the 
project.  "Getting  rid  of  waste  is  costly,  so 
finding  ways  to  re-use  it  is  worthwhile," 
says  Kay. 

Using  a  computer  database  and  a  quar- 
terly newsletter,  the  AWME  brings  together 
waste  buyers  and  sellers.  Spent  catalysts 
from  the  oil  industry  refineries  can  be  re- 
cycled for  their  cobalt  and  nickel  contents. 
"One  company  used  to  pay  $120,000  to  get 
rid  of  the  (refinery  waste)  material;  now 
they're  bringing  in  about  a  quarter  of  a 
million  dollars  from  selling  it  every  year," 
says  Bill  Kay. 

About  400  companies  are  plugged  in  to 
the  AWME.  "There  are  lots  of  opportuni- 
ties for  business  to  reuse  materials,"  contin- 
ues Kay.  The  AWME  is  now  developing  a 
waste  audit  manual  for  small  business.  This 
will  help  them  analyse  what  wastes  they 
have,  and  how  to  reuse  and  recycle  them.  In 
this  way  one  company's  discards  become 
another's  resource.  For  recycling  to  flour- 
ish we  need  a  new  attitude  toward  waste, 
and  another  way  of  doing  business,  with  a 
healthy  balance  sheet  and  a  healthy  planet. 
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e  didn't  always  have  throwaway 
razors  and  disposable  diapers. 
There  is  much  to  be  learned  from  the  old 
ways. 

Native  people  lived  in  harmony  with 
the  earth  for  thousands  of  years,  using 
nature's  bounty  in  ways  that  didn't  shat- 
ter the  earth's  carrying  capacity.  Native 
or  non-native,  our  grandparents  can 
remind  us  of  ways  of  life  that  valued 
frugality,  and  made  a  virtue  of  using 
things  over  and  over  again. 

Margaret  Lewis  of  Edmonton  lived 
through  the  Depression,  and  watched 
her  mother  make  soap  to  wash  clothes 
from  waste  kitchen  fat  and  lye.  In  those 
days,  things  were  bought  in  bulk.  Shop- 
pers took  cotton  bags  to  the  store  to  have 
them  filled  with  beans  and  sugar;  cheese 
from  a  big  round  was  wrapped  in  paper. 
Sugar  and  flour  sacks  had  a  second  life 
as  fabric  for  dresses:  the  printing  was  re- 
moved with  coal  oil,  and  after  several 
scrubbings  they  were  white.  After  the 
dress  wore  out  it  might  be  made  into  a 
smaller  garment.  The  fabric  would  have 


a  fourth  life  as  a  dishcloth.  "People  prized 
things  that  were  well  made,"  says  Mar- 
garet. And  things  weren't  wasted.  "Scraps 
(of  food)  were  kept  for  the  chickens,  pigs 
or  dogs." 

Today  Margaret  is  happy  to  have  a 
Blue  Box  for  recycling,  and  glad  to  see 
her  neighbors  diligently  using  theirs.  "I 
feel  good  about  (using  my  Blue  Box).  It 
makes  me  feel  like  I'm  being  frugal,"  she 
says.  "I'm  doing  my  bit  toward  preserv- 
ing the  environment  and  not  wasting 
things." 

Margaret  takes  recycling  one  step  fur- 
ther. She  has  a  compost  heap  in  her  yard 
for  vegetable  trimmings  and  egg  shells. 
She  also  shares  her  love  of  nature  and 
wilderness  with  friends  and  neighbors. 
She  feels  that  conservation  values  should 
be  taught  to  children,  so  that  they'll  be 
environmentally  aware  when  they  grow 
up. 

"I'm  optimistic,"  she  says.  "Man's  an 
adaptable  animal.  But  we  all  have  to  get 
out  and  spread  the  word,  by  example  and 
word  of  mouth." 
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OUR  ENVIRONMENT 
NEEDS  YOU. 


The  theme  of  Environ- 
ment Week  '90,  (June 
3-10)  is  "Our  Environ- 
ment Needs  You"  and  it 
will  be  bigger  than  ever,  with 
activities  planned  in  communi- 
ties throughout  Alberta. 

The  focus  is  on  personal  ac- 
tion -  what  the  individual  can 
do  to  improve  the  environment, 
says  Jenny  Hoops,  Environment 
Week  '90  co-ordinator.  "We 
want  to  emphasize  that  every- 
one is  responsible  for  his  or  her 
impact  on  the  environment,"  Hoops  says. 

Alberta  Environment  began  developing  its  own  Environment 
Week  program  in  1982,  and  interest  and  involvement  from  Alber- 
tans  has  grown  each  year,  she  says. 

Much  of  this  year's  message  is  found  in  the  eight  topics  devel- 
oped into  information  packages.  "Personal  Action  is  new  this  year, 
and  was  made  to  go  along  with  the  theme  of  Environment  Week," 
Hoops  says.  "The  packages  show  the  way  things  are,  the  problems, 
and  what  you  can  do  about  it.  The  Personal  Action  package  focuses 
on  what  you  can  do  to  make  changes." 

Land  Conservation  is  another  new  topic  this  year.  It  describes  the 
land  and  soil  cycle,  how  soil  is  created,  how  man  damages  it  and 
how  people  can  stop  the  damage. 

"It's  quite  an  effective  display  out  in  the  rural  areas,"  she  says. 
Recycling  wastes,  acid  deposition,  the  greenhouse  effect,  water 
conservation,  the  ozone  layer  and  pesticide  use  were  developed 
earlier,  and  will  be  used  again  this  year. 

Some  of  these  topics  may  be  discussed  during  sessions  of  the 
adopt-a-classroom  program,  in  which  Alberta  Environment  staff 
and  volunteers  visit  classrooms  to  explain  environmental  concerns 
and  issues  to  students. 

More  and  more  individuals  are  volunteering  to  go  into  class- 
rooms. Requests  for  classroom  visits  are  also  increasing,  says 
program  co-ordinator  Janice  Park.  Requests  will  be  accommo- 
dated as  well  as  possible. 

To  help  southern  Alberta  get  into  the  spirit  of  things.  Alberta 
Environment's  travelling  tour  van  visited  1 1  communities  during 
May.  Displays  based  on  the  eight  topics  were  set  up  in  schools  and 
students  visited  during  the  day.  The  displays  were  opened  to  the 
public  in  the  evening. 

The  travelling  tours  will  be  part  of  Environment  Week  events  in 
Lethbridge  and  Medicine  Hat.  Alberta  Environment  displays  are 
available  for  your  community;  contact  Ted  Dykstra  at  427-8995. 

CALGARY 

The  Clean  Calgary  Committee  hosts  Picnic  in  the  Park  June  3  with 
entertainment,  concessions  and  displays  in  Prince's  Island  Park. 

Calgarians  can  bring  their  cars  in  for  emissions  testing  the  week 
of  June  4  at  a  tent  at  Market  Mall.  Alberta  Environment  and  the 


Alberta  Motor  Association  will 
be  on  hand  to  inform  motorists 
about  air  quality  matters. 

EDMONTON 

Edmonton  Parks  and  Recrea- 
tion presents  the  second  annual 
Clean  Air  Day,  (formerly  Pic- 
nic in  the  Park )  June  3  in  Rundle 
Park,  with  races,  speakers,  en- 
tertainment and  more  than  50 
displays.  There  will  be  tree  plant- 
ing along  the  river  bank. 
"The  aim  is  to  raise  public 
awareness  of  hazards  facing  the  environment,  ways  in  which 
environment  groups,  businesses,  industry  and  outdoor  recreation 
organizations  endeavor  to  lessen  these  strains,  and  new  environ- 
mentally sound  ideas  to  adopt,"  says  event  assistant  Kathryn  Perry. 

An  Environmental  Fete  Dinner  is  set  for  June  2  at  the  Edmonton 
Hilton,  with  entertainment  by  Connie  Kaldor  and  speeches  from 
Mayor  Jan  Reimer,  Environment  Minister  Ralph  Klein  and  David 
Brower  of  the  Earth  Island  Institute. 

FAIRVIEW 

Reforesting  is  the  focus  of  events  in  Fairview.  A  few  evening  ses- 
sions about  silviculture  projects  around  the  town  are  planned,  cul- 
minating in  a  Saturday  field  trip,  organizer  Bert  Reynolds  says. 

GRANDE  PRAIRIE 

Muskoseepi  Park  is  the  scene  of  Earth's  Alive -The  Regeneration 
Festival  on  June  3.  Second  Street  Theatre  will  put  on  Trash 
Pageant,  and  various  youth  organizations  will  cleanup  Bear  Creek 
Valley.  A  reforestation  program  will  be  carried  out  at  the  old 
landfill  site. 

STRATHCONA  COUNTY 

Fourth  annual  natural  history  bus  tour  of  Strathcona  County  June 
9.  Led  by  a  naturalist,  the  day-long  trip  will  include  early  morning 
birding,  gourmet  breakfast  and  voyageur  canoe  ride.  Fees:  $20  for 
adults^  10  children.  Call  Bill  at  922-3052  for  information  and 
registration. 

PEACE  RIVER 

Riverbank  Park  in  Peace  River  is  scheduled  for  a  community 
cleanup  June  9.  Musicians,  children's  events,  refreshments  and  a 
draw  for  a  compost  bin  are  part  of  the  day's  schedule  of  events. 

June  9  has  been  designated  Parks  Day  in  the  province,  with  a 
variety  of  special  events  set  for  many  provincial  and  national 
parks  in  Alberta.  Film  festivals,  ceremonial  tree  plantings, 
special  interpretive  events  and  large-scale  tree  plantings  are 
among  the  events  to  be  held. 

Cathie  Bartlett 
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BOOK  REVIEW  by  David  Spalding 


How  would  you  like  to 
devote  a  few  thousand 
dollars  a  year  to 
improve  your  environ- 
ment? This  book  makes  it 
possible  by  providing  much  of 
the  information  you  need  to 
make  wise  decisions  in 
everyday  living,  so  that 
whether  you  are  buying  food, 
running  a  household  or 
investing  for  the  future,  you 
can  make  sure  that  every 
dollar  you  spend  is  also  in 
support  of  an  improved 
environment. 

It  is  a  Canadian  adaptation 
of  a  book  first  produced  in 
1988  in  the  U.K.,  where  it  has 
sold  over  250,000  copies  in 
Britain  and  is  still  a  best- 
seller. Its  intent  is  to  unleash 
the  power  of  the  consumer  in 
support  of  the  environmental 
movement,  and  it  was  released 
with  a  high-powered  package 
that  promises  that  "no  Cana- 
dian who  reads  this  book  will 
ever  be  the  same."  For  such 
an  apparently  important  book, 
it  has  a  rather  unattractive 
magazine  style,  with  gim- 
micky graphics  and  high- 
lighted phrases  in  green, 
purple  and  blue.  However, 
the  text  is  generally  far  more 
solid  than  the  format  would 
suggest.  With  a  clear  premise 
that  "we  can  save  the  planet  if 
we  all  take  responsibility  for  it 
in  every  aspect  of  our  daily 
lives,  starting  now"  the  book 
sets  out  to  show  how  "Green 
Consumer  Power  can  make  a 
difference"  in  every  walk  of 
life. 

As  this  title  will  reach 


many  of  the  "new  environ- 
mentalists" who  have  only  just 
noticed  that  the  earth  is  in  a 
mess,  it  properly  starts  with  a 
brief  overview  of  the  prob- 
lems. From  this  it  is  easy  to 
get  a  general  impression  that 
almost  anything  you  eat,  drink 
or  breathe  is  probably  bad  for 
you,  but  unfortunately  that 
seems  to  be  more  or  less  true. 
The  Canadian  data  incorpo- 
rated into  this  edition  make 
depressing  reading.  We  are 
told  that  4,000  lakes  in 
Ontario  can  no  longer  support 
life  because  of  acid  rain;  that 
we  are  cutting  every  four 
years  as  many  trees  as  grow 
on  Vancouver  Island,  and 
40,000  of  them  are  used  every 
year  for  Canada's  daily 
papers.  Over  1 ,000  industrial 
chemicals  have  been  identi- 
fied in  the  Great  Lakes;  the 
pesticide  2-4,D  has  now  been 
linked  to  a  specific  and 
rapidly  increasing  cancer,  and 
in  Alberta  10  per  cent  of 
farmers  show  symptoms  of 
pesticide  poisoning.  The 
Canadian  data  are  a  damning 
and  depressing  indictment  of 
our  misuse  of  our  country,  and 
it  is  particularly  depressing  to 
see  what  an  inadequate  job 
politicians  have  done  to 
ensure  our  food  is  protected 
from  poisons,  and  there  could 
be  more  suggestions  for  where 
political  support/pressure 
could  be  supplied.  On  the 
bright  side  there  is  now 
evidence  that  businesses 
investing  in  pollution  control 
are  saving  money. 
The  treatment  is  very 


mixed.  Little  notes  on  tops  of 
pages  makes  the  text 
browsable.  and  there  are  pithy 
quotes.  Useful  statistics 
include  a  direct  comparison  of 
the  amount  of  sun's  energy 
entering  the  atmosphere  a  year 
to  500,000  million  barrels  of 
oil,  or  a  million  times  what 
remains  in  the  planet's  re- 
serves. 

We  are  bombarded  with 
suggestions  applicable  to 
every  walk  of  life.  Some 
information  is  a  return  to  folk 
wisdom,  reminding  us  how 
common  household  materials 
can  make  effective  and  less 
damaging  cleaners  than  those 
bought  in  the  supermarket; 
some  is  a  result  of  new 
research,  such  as  the  home 
chapter,  which  will  be  familiar 
to  anyone  who  has  read  about 
energy  efficient  housing. 
Much  is  new  and  useful,  but 
the  level  of  data  is  sometimes 
frustratingly  incomplete  -  for 
instance  we  are  told  that  a 
fridge  produces  13  kilograms 
of  acid  pollution,  but  not  told 
when  or  how,  while  a  separate 
story  explains  that  CFCs  are 
produced  from  dumped 
fridges.  Weaknesses  are 
pointed  out  in  some  of  the 
new  environmental  remedies, 
such  as  biodegradable  plastics 
that  don't  break  down  chemi- 
cally but  just  clutter  the 
environment  with  pieces  of 
plastic  too  small  to  be  seen. 
In  this  mass  of  data,  no  clear 
strong  sense  of  priorities  is 
expressed.  Perhaps  this  is  not 
so  important  as  the  supply  of 
information  that  empowers  the 
individual  consumer  to  make 
his/her  own  decisions  about 
priorities,  and  decide  where  it 
is  most  important  to  them  to 
start  to  make  a  difference. 
There  are  lots  of  specific  ex- 
amples; products  -  and  their 
producers  -  are  often  named. 

There  is  no  discussion  of 
the  price  implications  of 
following  the  advice  given  - 
there  presumably  would  be 
some  savings  on  cleaners,  but 


certainly  not  on  food.  And 
while  agreeing  that  the 
"greenest  approach"  to  facial 
hair  is  to  grow  a  beard,  it  is 
not  clear  why  this  should  be 
taking  "things  to  extremes."  In 
another  chapter,  we  are  not 
only  told  that  slugs  and  snails 
are  insects,  but  the  appalling 
suggestion  is  made  that  slugs 
and  insects  (apparently 
without  previous  painless 
killing)  should  be  dropped 
into  a  blender  and  pureed  to 
make  a  pest  repellent.  Nature 
may  be  red  in  tooth  and  claw, 
but  that  doesn't  mean  that  we 
have  to  be. 

A  more  important  criticism 
is  that  the  book  often  tries  to 
deal  with  environmental 
issues  in  isolation  from  the 
rest  of  the  world.  For  in- 
stance, a  discussion  of  lighter 
vehicles  rightly  points  out  that 
(by  using  less  material)  they 
are  more  environmentally 
sound,  but  there  is  no  discus- 
sion of  the  impact  of  lighter 
vehicles  on  the  safety  of  the 
occupants.  Often  this  lack  of 
systems  approach  fails  to 
carry  through  even  the 
environmental  logic  of  the 
book.  Thus,  although  it  gets  at 
first  principles  with  garbage 
(the  more  we  consume  the 
bigger  the  problem),  it 
discusses  lawns  without 
questioning  the  logic  that 
turns  huge  areas  of  public 
space  in  parks  and  roadsides 
to  mown  grass.  We  are 
rightly  told  of  the  dark  side  of 
international  tourism,  but  the 
discussion  of  clothing 
sidesteps  the  whole  question 
of  fashion  and  the  importance 
of  built-in  obsolescence  to  the 
clothing  industry.  Although 
we  are  urged  to  use  public 
transport,  there  is  no  mention 
of  the  difficulty  caused  by 
everyone  trying  to  get  to  work 
downtown  at  the  same  time 
each  day,  and  working  at 
home  is  not  mentioned  after  a 
decade  of  personal  computers 
has  made  the  electronic 
cottage  a  reality.  The  cost  of 
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feeding  a  cat  is  rightly  used 
as  an  example  of  wasteful 
packaging,  but  there  is  no 
suggestion  that  our  society 
keeps  far  too  many  pets  in  a 
world  where  many  people  are 
starving.  It  is  not  clear 
whether  the  authors  have  not 
asked  these  more  fundamen- 
tal questions,  or  whether  they 
feel  that  the  general  reader 
may  not  be  ready  for  these 
ideas  yet.  Either  way,  it  is 
important  to  point  toward  the 
kind  of  society  that  is  truly 
sustainable. 

When  the  book  does  not 
always  carry  through,  it  is 
good  to  see  the  publisher 
putting  its  money  where  its 
mouth  is.  The  book  is 
printed  with  biodegradable 
ink.  Although  it  is  not  on 
recycled  paper  "due  to 
limited  supply  and  prohibi- 
tive costs,"  the  compahy  is 
using  recycled  paper  for 
many  trade  titles,  is  reusing 
paper  in-house,  using  non- 
CFC  packing  materials  and 
encouraging  booksellers  to 
save  and  reuse  boxes  sent  by 
the  publisher.  An  excellent 
start  toward  environmentally 
responsible  business  that 
could  usefully  be  copied  in 
boardrooms  throughout  the 
land. 

Legitimate  criticisms 
apart,  this  book  is  an  excel- 
lent start  toward  making  the 
average  consumer  environ- 
mentally aware.  Let  us  hope 
it  is  the  tool  that  many  people 
have  been  waiting  for,  that  it 
is  used  vigorously  in  the 
supermarkets  of  the  land  and 
that  it  will  need  to  be  updated 
regularly  to  include  the  new 
environmentally  sound 
products  that  will  be  made 
available  to  us. 

David  Spalding,  an  Edmonton 
writer  and  heritage  consultant, 
is  Vice-President  of  Kanata 
Heritage  Corporation  and  a 
Professional  Associate  of  the 
Department  of  Geology, 
University  of  Saskatchewan. 


AROUND  THE  PROVINCE 


thereafter.  Trumpeter  swans 
migrate  back  to  the  area 
where  they  learned  to  fly. 
The  relocated  adults  returned 
to  Grande  Prairie  each  spring, 
but  biologists  were  delighted 
when  two  cygnets  returned  to 
Elk  Island  in"l988  and  1989. 

The  return  of  these  two 
cygnets  was  a  North  Ameri- 
can first  in  wildlife  manage- 
ment, indicating  that  young 
will  home  to  a  transplant  site. 
The  relative  success  of  the 
program  spurred  its  organiz- 
ers and  supporters  to  extend 
it  beyond  the  original  three 
years. 

It  is  also  hoped  the  birds 
transplanted  to  Elk  Island 
"may  get  the  pioneering 
spirit"  and  overwinter  in  less- 
used  areas  of  the  U.  S. 
location,  says  park  interpreter 
Murray  Christman.  American 
biologists  are  becoming 
worried  about  deteriorating 
habitat  and  dropping  numbers 
in  the  tri-state  area,  and  are 
encouraging  the  trumpeter 
swans  there  to  move  farther 
afield. 

The  Rocky  Mountain 
population  of  the  trumpeter 
swan  suffered  from  loss  of 
habitat  and  overhunting 
during  the  early  part  of  the 
century.  There  are  fewer  than 
2,000  of  the  birds  east  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains. 

The  story  of  the  trumpeter 
swan  and  the  transplant 
program  is  outlined  in  an 
audio-visual  Christman  put 
together  called  Reluctant 
Pioneers,  to  be  shown  in  the 
Elk  Island  Park  interpretive 
centre,  beginning  on  the 
Victoria  Day  weekend  (992- 
6392  for  information). 

To  support  the  Trumpeter 
Swan  Conservation  Project, 
contact:  Friends  of  Elk  Island 
Society,  c/o  Elk  Island  Na- 
tional Park,  Site  4.  R.R.  #1, 
Fort  Saskatchewan.  T8L 
2N7. 


Undergroun 
Tank  Safety 


Leakage  from  underground 
petroleum  storage  tanks 
may  involve  not  only  safety 
hazards,  but  contamination  of 
large  volumes  of  soil  and 
groundwater.  In  the  early 
1970s,  a  large  spill  of  heating 
oil  from  an  underground 
storage  tank  contaminated  the 
town  of  La  Crete's  water- 
supply. 

Site  information  on 
underground  storage  tanks  in 
Alberta  is  currently  being 
collected  as  part  of  a  project 
aimed  at  safety  and  environ- 
mental protection.  The 
Management  of  Underground 
Storage  Tanks  (MUST) 
project  is  a  joint  effort  of 
Alberta  Environment  and 
Alberta  Labour. 

More  than  5,000  question- 
naires were  sent  out  early  this 
year  to  owner/operators  of  the 
tanks.  Well  over  900  com- 
pleted forms  had  been  re- 
turned as  of  mid-April,  said 
Jayne  Jeneroux.  public  affairs 
officer  with  Alberta  Labour 
Communications  Branch. 

The  MUST  project  team 
will  use  the  tank  inventory  to 
classify  all  tank  sites,  work 
with  industry  to  identify  areas 
for  improvement  and  recom- 
mend regulation  changes  to 
the  two  departments. 

Standards  for  environ- 
mental cleanup  are  being 
developed  under  the  project. 
Leaked  petroleum  products 
are  considered  a  hazardous 
waste  under  the  Hazardous 
Chemicals  Act  and  environ- 
mental cleanup  can  be  re- 
quired. A  study  of  recom- 
mended procedures  to  follow 
when  a  spill  or  leak  has  been 
detected  has  recently  been 
completed.  The  report  in- 
cludes evaluation  of  environ- 
mental risk,  proper  investiga 
tion  procedures  and  cleanup 


techniques,  as  well  as  discus- 
sion of  various  techniques  to 
treat  contaminated  soils. 

Also  being  considered  are 
construction  standards  for 
underground  tank  facilities 
that  would  require  better  leak 
and  spill  protection  on  sites 
with  higher  environmental 
risks.  Alberta  Environment  is 
proposing  a  cost-sharing  or 
assistance  program  lor  the 
cleanup  of  orphan  tanks  and 
the  related  reclamation 
associated  with  soil  and 
groundwater  contamination 
at  these  sites. 

Cathie  Bartlett 


Alberta's 
Endangered 
Spaces 


The  September  issue 
of  Environment 
Views  is  on  endan- 
gered spaces.  As 
Monte  Hummel 
pointed  out  in  his  re- 
cent book  of  the 
same  name,  helping 
endangered  wildlife 
is  not  enough;  we 
must  ensure  that 
enough  habitat  is 
conserved  to  support 
the  diversity  of  life 

that  we  hope  to 
encourage.  We  will 
be  hearing  from  a 
wide  range  of  au- 
thorities about  what 
habitat  should  be 
safeguarded  in  Al- 
berta, and  we  would 

like  to  hear  from 
you,  too.  Please  write 
to  us  by  the  end  of 

June  and  tell  us 
about  some  of  your 
favorite  spaces  and 
why  they  are  worth 
preserving. 
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Outdoor  Classrooms 
at  Waterton 

The  Waterton  Natural  History 
Association  will  be  offering  a 
series  of  classes  in  natural  and 
human  history  called  the 
Heritage  Education  Program. 
The  1 1  classes  range  from 
one-day  to  weekend  courses 
and  will  be  held  from  June  to 
August.  Led  by  expert  instruc- 
tors from  southern  Alberta  and 
Montana,  the  classes  will 
cover  wildflowers,  both 
prairie  and  alpine,  wildlife 
habitat,  lakeshore  birds,  the 
geology  of  Waterton-Glacier, 
the  bears  of  Waterton  National 
Park,  hiking,  flyfishing,  pho- 
tography, and  a  hiking  trip  to 
visit  sites  sacred  to  natives  of 
the  Rockies. 

For  further  information, 
contact  the  Waterton  Natural 
History  Association,  PO  Box 
145,  Waterton  Park,  Alberta, 
TOK  2M0. 

Energy  Saving  News 

The  Energy  Conservation 
Branch  has  begun  a  new 
information  sheet  on  energy- 
saving  technology.  Called 
Energy  $aver$,  the  newsletter 
reviews  new  technology  for 
energy  conservation  for  both 
residential  and  commercial 
applications.  The  newsletter  is 
available  free  from  Alberta 
Energy's  Energy  Efficiency 
Branch.  427-5200. 


Fall  Resource 
and  Environment 
Programs  at  Banff 

The  Banff  Centre  for  Manage- 
ment programs  for  fall 
include: 

Valuing  Natural  Resources 

September  23-28 

This  workshop  provides  a 
framework  for  assessing 
tradeoffs  between  competing 
uses  of  the  the  environment. 

The  Complete  Communicator 

October  21-26 

Communication  skills  for 
resource  and  environment 
management  professionals. 

Native  Canadian  Relations 
-  Self-government 

November  18-23 

A  forum  to  enable  all  parties 
to  examine  and  share  their 
perspectives  on  native  self- 
government. 


part  of  their  historic  summer 
and  breeding  range.  The  target 
of  the  fundraising  is  $25,000 
for  1990-91,  with  a  total  of 
$102,000  over  three  years. 
The  funds  will  pay  for  reintro- 
duction  of  swans  to  Elk  Island 
National  Park,  and  for  con- 
struction of  an  interpretive 
display  at  Elk  Island. 

Contact:  The  Friends  of 
Elk  Island  Society,  Site  4,  RR 
#1 ,  Fort  Saskatchewan,  T8L 
2N7 

The  Green  Decade 

The  Alberta  Society  of  Profes- 
sional Biologists  and  the 
Canadian  Water  Resources 
Association  are  jointly  hosting 
a  symposium  on  The  Greening 
of  the  1990s:  Solutions  to 
emerging  environmental 
concerns,  to  be  held  October 
23  and  24  in  Edmonton. 

For  further  information, 
contact  Lynne  Kemper  at  422- 
4232. 


Climate  and  its  Impact  on  the 
Great  Plains,  to  be  held  in 
Calgary  September  11-13. 
This  symposium  is  a  follow- 
up  on  an  earlier  one  at  which 
climatic  impacts  on  the  Great 
Lakes  were  considered.  Rec- 
ommendations from  the 
symposium  will  be  made  to 
senior  officials  of  the  U.S.  and 
Canadian  federal,  state  and 
provincial  governments. 

For  further  information, 
contact  Rick  Lawford, 
Associate  Director,  National 
Hydrology  Research  Institute. 
Saskatoon,  Saskatchewan 
S7N  3H5. 


Are  you  a 
new  reader? 

Environment  Views  will 
be  distributed  free  at  all 
Environment  Week  ac- 
tivities throughout  the 
province.  If  you  picked 
this  copy  up  at  one  of 
the  locations,  or  are 
reading  a  friend's, 
welcome.  Environment 
Views  covers  topics  of 
environmental  concern 
to  Albertans,  providing 
facts  and  a  forum  for  a 
range  of  views.  If  you're 
interested  in  Alberta's 
environment,  send  in 
the  card  and  become  a 
subscriber.  It's  free.  If 

the  card  is  missing, 
phone  or  write  to  us  at 
the  address  inside  the 
front  cover. 


Help  Fund  the 
Swans'  Homecoming 

The  Friends  of  Elk  Island 
Society  has  launched  a 
fundraising  drive  to  support  its 
Trumpeter  Swan  Conservation 
Project,  which  is  designed  to 
restore  trumpeter  swans  to 


Climatic  Impact  on 
the  Great  Plains 

The  Canadian  Climate 
Program  and  the  U.S.  National 
Climate  Program  Office  are 
hosting  a  joint  symposium  on 


If  you  have  a  short  new  s  item  of  province-wide  interest 
you'd  like  to  contribute  to  Environment  Update,  please 
send  it  to  the  editor  at  the  address  on  the  Contents  page. 
The  editor  reserves  the  right  to  select  and  edit  items. 
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